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FOREWORD. 

(From " Altogether Jane**) 

"On one of my previous vacations, I had 
written a novel, a tale of simple folks in a 
mountain village, who lived in a crooked 
lane/' 
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THE MAKING OF THE DOLL 

DRUSILLA sat beneath the rhododen- 
drons, pondering. The bushes were so 
high and thick and green, they arched above 
the child's head in fragrant clusters of pink 
and white. She had pared all the apples for 
the pie, so now she lifted the pan of dough her 
aunt hurriedly had set down ; and absently the 
small fingers began to mold the soft stuff. 

What kept Aunt Rhoda so long? Her 
grandfather had called; but then he usually 
dozed again until late in the afternoon, when 
the neighbors came to consult the old prophet 
of Elbow Lane. Drusilla glanced over her 
shoulder at the farmhouse shining white 
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through the thick bushes, then she listened to 
the stream that wound merrily at her feet and 
lost itself on the other side of the hedge bound* 
ing her world. 

The little one had no playthings. They 
were not necessary, her grandfather declared. 
And was he not orax^le in every household of 
Elbow Lane? True, the Trap boy owned a 
ball and even a top ; but then her grandfather 
said the Traps were shiftless folk. 

Drusilla wondered whether it made folks 
shiftless to live in a house that had such a won- 
derful white pimip in the yard. The handle 
of the pump went up so high in the air, you 
had to jump to reach it. Even Jerry Trap 
had to jump; but that might have been because 
he knew she was watching through the hedge. 
Yesterday afternoon the boy was flying a 
strange looking object at the end of a string. 
Drusilla would not have asked him what it was 
for the world; but he had caught sight of her 
checked apron. 

"Peepin'— are you, Silly ?*'— she hated the 
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THE MAKING OF THE DOLL 11 

nickname, but Jerry insisted that it was 
"proper — ^short'* for "DrusiUa/* and suited 
her besides — "Well, it's a kite. You dassn't 
come over and see me fly it 1" 

No, indeed Drusilla dared not. Only in 
fancy had she ever gone over the hedge. She 
scarcely dared even wonder what the Trap boy 
was doing now — ^he shouted so loudly — as she 
went on deftly fingering the dough. 

How soft it was 1 And easier to shape than 
the mud from the stream. Drusilla had often 
molded the mud into little balls and shapes of 
fruit such as grew in the orchard. Sometimes 
she had laid out miniature gardens — ^like this 
one around her house, with a stream winding 
through. Once she had fashioned a pump — 
a duck — a cat like Aimt Rhoda's — a dog like 
the boy's dog; and once she even had ventured 
to form Aunt Rhoda's profile. There were 
no mirrors in the farmhouse— mirrors being 
vanity, as her grandfather averred, so the child 
had thought Axmt Rhoda might like to see how 
she looked. 
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Still absently, the thin fingers shaped a 
small head out of the yielding stuflF — ^then 
paused with sudden inspiration ! 

Now Drusilla had one wonderful memory. 
Last Christmas Eve her aunt had taken the lit- 
tle girl to the very end of Elbow Lane — ^the 
end of the world — ^and there in a shop window 
she had seen small images, like real children, 
peeping out of china blue eyes. The beauti- 
ful little beings had yellow curls. Some peo- 
ple actually went in to buy them — but that 
was all nonsense her aunt repeated and, like 
the mirrors, it wasn't necessary. 

Jerry called the little people — dolls; but 
Drusilla knew that they were fairy folk. It 
did not seem possible that anybody could 
really own one of these wonderful beings ; but 
the child was sure she could make just such a 
little fairy. Secretly she felt she could make 
anything — ^but not out of the mud from the 
stream. Not the mud — ^but this stuflF — so 
white, so soft I 

Slowly with her soul in her finger-tips, the 
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child began to form an image out of the dough. 
First a head, then a dimpled body — arms, legs, 
feet. 

It was done ! It lay in Aunt Rhoda's bak- 
ing pan — a doll asleep. With infinite care, 
Drusilla pressed into shape the tiny fingers 
and toes, dented the features, parted and 
waved the hair. Then slipping her hands 
slowly, cautiously underneath, she reverently 
lifted the tiny image into the lap of her 
checked apron. 

It was real — and Drusilla, the prophet's 
grandchild, the little one whose feet had been 
straitly kept in the way they should go — 
Drusilla had a dolll 

Scarce daring to touch it, the child knew a 
long moment of perfect happiness as she gazed 
rapturously at the work of her hands. Then 
slipping the blue and white apron from her 
shoulders, she covered the little body to the 
chin, and bent over it, holding her breath. 

Up-stairs in her aunt's bureau drawer there 
was a chain of blue beads. Sometimes when 
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she was rery good, DrusiUa had been allowed 
to hold the beads. If she might — ^the child 
shivered — it was sacrilege even to think of 
breaking the chain — ^but if only she might have 
two of the blue beads, the beautiful one could 
open its eyes. 

She bent nearer, softly with one finger dent- 
ing a dimple in the doll's cheek, and began in 
a low voice to croon a hymn — ^the only music 
beside the boy's whistle that the child had ever 
heard. Perhaps the beautiful one might like 
to be sung to sleep. Not that anything except 
the stream had ever sung to DrusiUa ; but she 
had nothing to oflFer her new creation except 
her checked apron and the hymn. 

"DrusiUa I" — a loud voice sounded from the 
kitchen, and the singer came back to every day 
with a start — "Fetch me the dough I" 

DrusiUa broke oflF the hymn, carefuUy 
wrapped the doU in the apron and slowly rose 
to her feet. She was eight years old and never 
in aU her life had she even dreamed of disobey- 
ing. Not knowing what to do, but feeling 
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the necessity for immediate action, the newly 
made mother stood motionless, holding her 
child with hoth arms to her hreast — Slightly not 
to crush it, and stared helplessly into the 
empty pan. 

Surprised that her niece did not come at 
once, Miss Meers appeared on the kitchen 
steps. 

"Why, Drusilla — I thought you'd fallen 
asleep. Fetch me the dough 1" 

"Aunt Rhoda," the child drew her hreath 
in a quick gasp, "there isn't any dough." 

"What's that?" — ^the woman knew Drusilla 
to he incapable of a lie. "Did I bring it in 
when he called?" Nobody in Elbow Lane 
spoke of Gabriel Meers, Drusilla's grand- 
father, except as "he" or "the prophet." 

"No, ma'am-you didn't bring it in witK 
you — ^but — it's gone — ^into something else.'* 
The small voice ended in a great gulp. 

"Why — ^what ails you, Drusilla?" Miss 
Meers stepped near in quick alarm. "Have 
you got a fever?" — ^she laid her hand on the 
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16 ELBOW LANE 

child's forehead, "That Trap boy has the 
measles. Has he been talkin' to you to-day 
through the hedge? Why — ^bless me — ^the 
pan's empty !" — she shook out the flour dust — 
"What's rolled in your apron?" Her aunt 
snatched at the bundle; but Drusilla backed 
into the bushes. 

"If you were to kill me, Axmt Rhoda," the 
child panted, aghast with the temerity of her 
first rebellion, "I couldn't give it to you imless 
you took it gentle I" 

Miss Meers regarded her niece in dumb sur- 
prise. This was more serious than the mea- 
sles. 

"Hold out both hands — ^and oh, I'll have to 
give it to you," Drusilla continued desperately 
— ^the tears streaming down her face, "but, oh, 
Aunt Rhoda — ^please, please take it gentler 
She laid the apron in her aunt's outstretched 
hands and carefully turned back the comers. 

"I declare to goodness I Why, bless me — 
ain't it pretty? Where'd you get it? I de- 
clare — ^why — it's the doughs 
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"It's a doll— now— tr« a dolir Drusaia's 
sobs burst uncontrolled, "Oh, don't hurt itl 
It's reaL It tried to love me 1" 

Het aunt threw the bundle, apron and all, 
into the baking pan and started towards the 
house. 

"Oh, what are you going to do with it? 
Where are you going to take it? Oh, Aunt 
Rhodal" Drusilla bent desperately over the 
pan. 

"Show it to him. Hush, and come along 
with youl" She seized the child by one arm 
and dragged her around the comer of the 
porch. 

Drusilla's grandfather, comfortably en- 
sconced in an easy chair, was napping against 
his pillows. As the excited woman deposited 
the weeping child at his feet, he smoothed his 
long white beard with one transparent hand, 
glancing apprehensively the while towards the 
garden gate. 

"Stop this unseemly noise, Drusilla ! What 
will my people think, if I cannot preserve or- 
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der in my own house? Rhoda, are you unabk 
to manage the child?*' 

His cold blue eye rested with unconcealed 
dislike and disapproval on the shrinking little 
one, as his daughter hastily explained the situ- 
ation. 

"And what shall I do with her now?" Miss 
Meers concluded. "This comes of the things 
she's always makin'. Before she could talk, 
she made things out of mud, cut birds out of 
paper, and rolled the shavin's into snakes. I 
never told you — ^but I declare to goodness, 
I've seen her start to squeeze up her bread into 
shapes — ^if I didn't slap herl She's got no 
gift of words like you and me — ^but the devil's 
in her finger-tips. A doll out of the dough 1 
What's to do with her now?" She jerked the 
little one impatiently. 

Drusilla crept to her grandfather's knees, 
clasped her guilty fingers, and gazed into his 
face in an agony of dumb entreaty. 

"Bah I" the old man contemptuously drew 
his robes away from her touch. "The child 
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looks like her father! What could you expect 
of a painter's brat — a maker of images ? Take 
her out of my sight. Whip her, and — ^the doll 
is dough. Bake it !" 

Drusilla's world shivered into atoms. "Not 
the doll, Grandfather r* she shrieked. "Not 
the doUr* 

"Take her awayl" he glanced down the 
garden walk. "It is the hour for my people to 
come. Take her awayl" 

But Drusilla clung to the old man's knees. 
Never before had she questioned his com- 
mands; and she knew her aunt would execute 
them to the letter. 

"Not the doll I" she cried frantically. "Oh, 
Grandfather — ^whip me twice — ^whip me every 
day— but don't kill the doD!'' 

A whispering group of villagers came up 
the lane and peered curiously in at the gate. 
The old man angrily thrust aside the little fig- 
ure grovelling at his feet. His daughter 
stooped and gathering the child, apron and 
pan into her arms, hurried around to the 
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kitchen. She holted the door, deposited her 
load upon the table, and stood a moment ir- 
resolute, frowning at the quivering heap of 
misery before her. 

"I hadn't ought to do it," the woman mut- 
tered beneath her breath, "and it's goin' 
against him! But you ain't never had nothin' 
in all your life; and after all — ^you're Drusil- 
la's child. Her husband was a carver, and I 
don't know as you can just help it either 1 
Born in the blood — ^poor sister Drusillal And 
nothin' of her left but you I Well, I don't im- 
derstand your kind — ^but if you'll take the two 
whippin's" — ^she ended fiercely to hide her im- 
usual emotion — "you can keep the pesky 
thing I" 

"I'll take them, oH, I'll take them — oh, 
thank you, Aunt Rhoda!" Drusilla drew a 
long sigh and slipping from the table, opened 
the apron to see whether the doll had suflFered 
any injury. One arm was flattened; she 
pinched it out again. Then she went to the 
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•upboard drawer and brought the strap to her 
avnt. 

"You're gettin' too big to whip," Miss 
Meers hesitated, "and I hate to do it — ^but IVe 
got to/' 

Drusilla held out her hands — pahns up. 

Miss Meers brought the strap with a sharp 
whack across the offending members. The 
child shivered. 

"Why do you have to do it, Aunt?" 

Now Drusilla knew by intimate experience, 
the answer of the motto that himg over the 
kitchen door: "Spare the Rod and Spoil the 
Child" — ^but this was a day of great events. 
She had dared to question — ^her aunt had 
dared to disobey. The strap descended once 
more. 

"Why do you have to do it. Aunt?" the child 
repeated, her eyes shining with nervous effort 
at control, for she was extremely sensitive to 
pain. "Why do you have to do it?" 

"Because he says so." 
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The argument was unanswerable. "Well, 
then, Aunt" — ^Drusilla drew a long sigh of 
resignation — "don't do it hard." 



II 

THE CLOSED-UP HOUSE 

* *T )|[ rE have come/' Captain Chase began 
▼ ▼ respectfully, as the visitors ar- 
ranged themselves in a semicircle around the 
old man's chair, "to settle that matter of the 
school." 

The prophet nodded. He had found silence 
to be most impressive in dealing with his fol- 
lowers. 

"We ought'*— Mr. Trap, the village 
plimiber, took up the tale — "to have pur own 
school in Elbow Lane — so that our children 
can be raised correct — ^that is — ^in our own 
ways. There's my Jerry now — I blame half 
his wildness on that town school. He tramps 
an hour every momin' to get there — and an 
hour back. It's a sinful waste of time, besides 
a temptation to play truant. Is he at school 
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24 ELBOW LANE 

or is he fishin'? — I ask myself; but I can't 
waste no time inquirin'." 

*Tishin', most likely T' Farmer Grange in- 
terjected sharply. "I set the dog on him this 
mornin' foolin' roimd my creek." 

"But the point is as I see it," Jonathan 
Williams, by virtue of his advanced age, 
usually concluded the argument, "where is the 
school to be at and who is to teach it?" He 
leaned forward and eyed his listeners impres- 
sively. 

The prophet took a letter from his pocket, 
and opened it slowly, spreading the paper on 
his knee. 

"I can solve that problem," he glanced pom- 
pously around the ring of attentive faces. 
"Here is a letter from a college student, one 
Adam Sterritt. He is in poor health — ^wants 
to spend the summer on a farm — ^would work 
for his board. Now, I will send for this young 
man, board him here and let him start the 
school in the room over thjs meeting house. 
A steady young fellow — I have his references 
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dghteen years old, without relatives, or 
means to continue his college career. Per- 
haps he'd be glad to stay on in the winter, I 
take it, the young man is rather low in funds 
and wiU regard this as a providential opening 
— ^which of course it is. If so— he will be glad 
to do things in my — that is — our way." 

"Couldn't do no better 1" — Captaui Chase 
drew a long breath of relief — ^**What with four 
of mine and Farmer Grange's six and Jerry 
Trap, we'll give the school a start, and a house 
warmin'. The rest '11 follow — not to mention 
DrusiUa." 

"Drusilla — ^that reminds me,'* Farmer 
Grange coughed apologetically, "I want to con- 
sult the prophet about my oldest girl. She's 
givin' her mother and me a heap of trouble; 
yet she ain't no older than DrusiUa here." 

"Well, we'll look about, neighbor, and give 
you a chance." Captain Chase and the other 
two men sauntered down the walk. 

"It certainly is wonderful how he," the 
plumber jerked his thumb towards the easy 
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chair, "always hits the nail on the head, and 
how he keeps upl How old now would you 
two take the prophet to be?" 

"Not more'n sixty-five," Captain Chase re- 
turned reflectively. "I mind the time when he 
prophesied that awful storm — thirty-five 
years ago. Father said the prophet was 
thirty then — ^and the storm came to the min- 
ute, just when he said it would. I'd have no 
doubt now he'd hit it to the minute prophesyin' 
the end of the world." 

Jonathan Williams, who kept the one gen- 
eral provision store, shook his head solemnly. 
"I'm with you on that, neighbor. I wouldn't 
take in new stock — no— nor make any change 
in my business — ^no — ^npr go on a journey, 
without first consultin' the prophet. Why 
Brother Grange just fairly lives by him. Yes 
—it certainly is wonderful what the prophet 
knows." 

Mr. Trap hesitated. "But how about his 
own daughter Drusilla?" he glanced over 
his shoulder half ashamed to question. "Did 
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the prophet know in the beginning that she 
was goin' to run off with that dago? And if 
he did-why didn't he stop it, considerin' that 
he hated the man like poison?" 

"I ain't never asked him that/' Jonathan 
looked uneasy and rubbed his hands hard to- 
gether, "but he ordered the feller out of the 
house when he came down here huntin' types — 
he called 'em— for his graven images. I guess 
the prophet sensed there was trouble brewin'. 
But when his daughter ran off and married 
the feUer, and died over there among the hea- 
then, wasn't it handsome of the old man to take 
the child in?" 

"Couldn't do no less, seein' as her father 
was dead too — ^stabbed in a brawl — ^wasn't he?" 
Trap glanced doubtfully at the captain. 
"After all, the kid was his own flesh and 
blood." 

"Flesh and blood don't count now-a-days," 
Williams who had no children, sniffed con- 
temptuously. "My wife says Drusilla looks 
simple-minded to her — settin' round moonin' 
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at the end of her nose from mornin' to night. 
But here comes Brother Grange. My turn 
next! I'll send you those goods after dinner, 
neighbor — ^good day to you I" 

He hurried back to the house as the farmer 
drew near. 

"Have you private business with the 
prophet?" Trap turned to the captain. *'0r 
are you goin' my way?" 

"No— I'U stay— I'm thinkin' of buyin' a 
new boat — and I want to see Drusilla." He 
had heard the child's cry ; and she was a great 
favorite with him. 

"So? Boats must be a payin' business, 
neighbor? Well, Brother Grange and I'll be 
goin' on then." 

The two men turned up Elbow Lane. The 
prophet's house stood in the angle of the elbow, 
the grounds in back extending on one side to 
the house of the plimiber — the other adjoining 
Farmer Grange's fields. There were quite a 
dozen families in Elbow Lane, one shop, the 
meeting house and the post-office. Captain 
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Chase's home at one end of the narrow, crooked 
lane looked out upon the lake, which nestled 
on the very top of the mountain. The good 
man represented the landowner, leased the 
boats, sold fish, and occasionally took pleasure 
parties from the neighboring town out upon 
the lake. At the other end of the lane, stood 
the general provision shop conducted by Jona- 
than Williams and wife, where you could buy 
anything from butter to a parlor carpet. 

If You Don't See What You Want, Ask 
For It. We HAVE It. 

This motto, of which the owners were duly 
proud, hung in the window— the window that 
held the dolls. As the houses were scattered, 
it was quite a walk from the prophet's dwell- 
ing in the angle, to either end of the strag- 
gling lane. A few narrow, high brick dwell- 
ings, viewed with disfavor by the native ele- 
ment, had lately been put up beyond the post- 
oflSce. 

The man on the hill, as the people termed 
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their landlord whom nobody had ever seen, 
owned the lake and the whole mountain, in- 
cluding the farms in Elbow Lane. 

Occasionally the grounds of the old stone 
ch&teau across the lake were opened to visitors ; 
but the house was always closed. The land- 
owner lived abroad with his only son. His 
wife was dead. The inhabitants of Elbow 
Lane knew no more than this; for the care- 
taker lived in the next town and came and 
went as mysteriously as his master. 

One memorable night. Captain Chase, draw- 
ing in his fishing net, noticed lights in the 
old chateau and promptly sailed over to in- 
vestigate — ^but as he rounded the bend, the 
light disappeared. Two men and a boy came 
leisiwely out of the vine-covered house, and 
being without further excuse to trespass, the 
good captain was obliged to content himself 
with watching curiously, as the party entered 
the carriage waiting before the lodge. 

The tall man with the pointed beard and 
the foreign air must be the mysterious land- 
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lord himself. The other, whom the captain 
had met on one of his rare visits to town, was 
the care-taker. The boy, whose dark eyes 
glanced wistfully at the fisherman standing by 
his sail in the moonlight, must be the only son 
of the house, Alan Malco— a foreign name — 
but then the landowner was American only on 
his mother's side. 

How the family came to own the whole 
country side, was a source of unceasing won- 
derment to the inhabitants of Elbow Lane. 
No one dared inquire of the prophet; for the 
old man hated anything pertaining to the 
house on the hill — since a stranger visiting 
there, had eloped with his youngest daughter. 

Nevertheless for the good captain, who loved 
a touch of romance, the house and the family 
possessed all the allurement of a castle in the 
air; and many were the mysterious hints he 
dropped as to what he could tell if he would. 
His own children did not receive his sugges- 
tions with the avidity he expected — perhaps 
because the good wife and mother laughed at 
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all such, as being only dad's fancies that 
brought no fish to the net. 

But there was one who listened, who hung 
upon his revelations with an intensity that 
caused the captain to add a little more than he 
knew — ^Drusilla, the prophet's grandchild — 
Drusilla, to whom on the rare occasions when 
she was allowed to visit her one friend, the 
house across the lake became a veritable Fata 
Morgana of dreams. 

But Captain Chase had finished his confer- 
ence with the prophet in regard to the purchase 
of the new boat. 

"And now I'll take it kindly, neighbor, if 
you'll let me speak to the child a minute." 

"Drusilla?" — ^the old man lifted his heavy 
eyebrows in displeased surprise — "Drusilla is 
in disgrace." 

"I'd be obliged," the other repeated stub- 
bornly, "if you'd let me speak to the child a 
minute." 

"Rhoda!" — it was part of the old man's 
policy to ignore any suspicion of rebellion 
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among his adherents — "I want Drusilla to 
speak to the captain," 

His daughter, wearing a troubled frown, 
instantly appeared in the doorway* 

"Oh, I won't bother you to bring her here," 
the captain stepped down from the porch. 
"I'll find her, thank you kindly." 

"You won't find her," Miss Meers remarked 
with accustomed abruptness, "for the child's 
gone up-stairs to hide somethin' I" 

"Then I'll wait," the captain seated himself 
on a bench beneath the bushes. ^*I'm in no 
hurry." 

In a few moments, Drusilla, a flush on either 
cheek, stole tremblingly near on tip-toe and 
slipped her hand into his. They were silent a 
while, sitting on the bench together beneath the 
rhododendrons — ^then her friend asked softly, 

"Can you tell me what it is, Drusilla?" 

"No," she whispered back. "No— I can't!" 

"Can I help you?" he pressed the small fin- 
gers in his. 

"No," the child solemnly shook her head. 
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"All right, little one — don't fret. There 
now I I came to tell you somethin\" 

"About the house?" — eagerly. 

"No" — ^there was only one "house" for 
either of them — "but about an old boat I have. 
You see I'm fixin' it up— and then — ^what do 
you think I'll do with it? Why, I'U let 
you row; and you can come and go on the lake 
in your own boat — ^just as you please — for the 
boat is for you !" 

Drusilla gazed up speechlessly into the 
brown, kindly face. This was too much — a 
doll and a boat in one day! 

"For me? Did you say — for me?** — ^with 
a little catch in her breath. 

"For you, child." 

"It must be true then if you say so — ^but will 
he let me have it?" 

"I'll see to that. Yes, I think I can make 
him let you have it." 

"Oh," Drusilla gasped ecstatically, looking 
around to see whether she were awake. ''Can 
you 
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**I'U try it— we'll see what we'll seel" 

The child threw her arms around the cap- 
tain's neck. 

"I love you," she whispered fervently. "I 
love you — ^most as much as the doU!" 

^My dear child 1" 

^ Am I your child — ^am I ?" the small person 
insisted with passionate intensity. 

Indeed you are I" 

^And am I really to go across the lake to see 
the house — ^in my own boat? Did you say to 
the house?" 

"Sh — ^hushl Yes, and in your own boat; 
but you needn't tell anybody yet. Just leave 
it to the captain." He turned to smile at the 
little one standing motionless — staring after 
the magician who could actually oblige her 
grandfather to do anything — ^who could make 
it possible for her to go on that mysterious 
sheet of water, which to her fancy had no 
boundaries — ^just as she pleased — ^just as she 
pleased ! 



Ill 

THE COMING OF ADAM 

rpHE taU young man jumped the hedge 
•*- and followed the course of the stream. 
Now and then, he put down the heavy bag he 
carried and stopped to cough. Catching sight 
of a blue and white checked apron peeping 
through the bushes, he stepped lightly over the 
flat, loose stones. Suddenly the wayfarer 
heard a sound of quiet sobbing and lost sight 
of the blue and white apron. He listened, 
parted the bushes and came upon a small per- 
son whose head of pale hair cropped closely as 
a boy's, was bending over a box which she care- 
fully lowered into a hole in the ground. 

The small person lifted a pair of wide grey 
eyes blinded with tears and smreyed the youth 
in alarmed surprise — ^then, quickly covering 
the box with earth, she rose and folded her 
hands in the checked apron. 

36 
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"What have you there, little girl?" the in- 
truder asked, standing sympathetically with 
his hat in his hand. "A dead bird?" 

"Not a bird," DrusiUa glanced doubtfully 
into the dark eyes bent kindly upon her. 

"Oh — a cat then, or perhaps a rabbit?" He 
plucked a rhododendron blossom and laid it 
gently on the tiny mound. 

"Not a cat nor a rabbit," the child shook her 
headfinnly. 

"But something you care for, that is dead?" 

"Yes" — she glanced up solemnly — "it got 
smaller and smaller and flatter and flatter; so 
I just had to bury it." 

"I am sure you had to" — ^then as the small 
person deigned no further explanation. "Per- 
haps you wouldn't mind telling me — does 
Gabriel Meers live here?" 

"Yes, he lives here — but how did you get in? 
They always come in at the gate." 

"Do they? Well, I cut across the fields 
from the station; and a boy who lives — ^would 
you call it, next door? — told me to jump the 
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hedge. I am Adam Sterritt — ^the new 
teacher." 

"You have got an awful cough," Drusilla 
surveyed him anxiously. "Is it often as bad 
as that?" 

"Pretty often," the young man passed his 
hand through his long black hair. "Are you 
one of my pupils?" 

"Going to be," the child scanned his stoop- 
ing figure with added interest. "You are 
awful thin. Do you want to see my grand- 
father now?" 

"Is the prophet of Elbow Lane your grand^ 
father, little gbl?" 

"Yes," the small person heaved a deep sigh, 
"he is — and he can cure your cough. He can 
do anything. He can tell you whatever is 
going to happen long before it really happens ; 
and then it always happens just as he said it 
would." 

"Indeed I I heard something like that at 
the station. Why — ^here comes the boy who 
showed me the way over I" 
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"Jerry? He often comes visiting — don't 
yt>u, Jerry?" 

Jerry grinned and wriggled his bare toes 
in the brook. 

"I foUered you to see if you was you," he 
volunteered graciously. 

As the young man started to laugh, a violent 
fit of coughing took his breath. Drusilla and 
Jerry-^ne on either side-watched him, she 
with deep concern — ^the boy with thinly veiled 
curiosity. 

"Don't look so scared, you blessed infants I" 
the teacher said when he could speak. "It 
hasn't been so bad for a long while. I walked 
up the hill too fast. Besides I haven't lived 
on the top of a mountain, you know. Oh" — 
as Miss Meers appeared, walking rapidly down 
the laurel path, "is this your mother?" 

"No— I never had one," Drusilla nodded 
solemmly. "I had an aunt. And now" — 
confidentially — "you'll be well taken care of 
and dosed good!" 

Miss Meers vigorously appropriated the 
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stranger. The children waited till both were 
out of sight between the rhododendrons, then 
Drusilla whispered tragically, 

"Won't you be whipped, Jerry, for coming 
over? I heard him tell your father to shut 
you up to-day." 

Jerry cleared his throat indifferently, "Oh, 
if pop gets on to it, I will — ^but I ain't goin' 
to tell him nothin' — ^never do unless he asks 
me" — ^the boy cut a stick from the bushes and 
began flicking oflP the daisy heads. "Why 
can't I come over anyway? Don't the grown- 
ups go a visitin'?" 

"Grandfather says it's a mortal sin to be 
asking why," Drusilla bent her head. "It's 
almost the most mortal sin," she added gravely. 

"I don't see why," the boy's blue eyes hard- 
ened stubbornly. 

"Of course you don't — ^that's the mortalist 
part of it. Didn't you get the curl out of your 
hair yet, Jerry?" the child finished irrelevantly. 

"No, I didn't — I cut it close, you bet — and 
I soaped it straight — ^but it won't stay soaped! 
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I wish it was straight as yours. Say, Silly" 
— ^he dropped to the ground, doubling his feet 
under him — "what is mortal sin, anyway?" 

Drusilla stared. "Mortal sin? Oh, Jerry 
— don't you really know?" 

"No, I don't — ^what is it now, SmaAie? 
You don't know yourself I" 

Drusilla paused, conscious of the enormity 
of the question. 

'WTiy, Jerry-mortal sin"-she hesitated 
'is what they say it is." 
'Huh — ^wait till I grow upl" the boy 
snapped the branch viciously across his knee 
and threw it into the water. "Wait till I grow 
upl Then ril say what 'tis — ^but you won't 
ketch me whippin' me kids neither I No— 
siree 1" 

"Never, Jerry? Wouldn't you never whip 
them — and for nothing?" Drusilla surveyed 
her companion wonderingly, envying those 
fortunate unborn kids. 

"Never and for nothin'l" the boy repeated 
savagely. "Pop says he hates to do it; but 
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I don't notice as he lays it on any thinner fer 
all that I Oh, he likes to do it, jolly well! 
Say, Silly" — ^whistling with affected careless- 
ness — "do you like the new teacher?" 

Drusilla reflected, "Yes — I do — ^I do like 
him." 

"Well, then," the hoy stood on one foot and 
thrust out his tongue, "I don't I He's nothin' 
but a deader anyway I" Jerry turned a hand- 
spring, landed on the other foot, and snapped, 
his fingers in derision. 

Drusilla regarded the boy's antics wonder- 
ingly. "Jerry," she ventured timidly, "are 
you going to fly the kite to-night?" 

"Oh, I guess sol I got licked last night for 
flyin' it before I brought the cows home. 
Pop's afraid of spoilin' me because I'm the 
only kid. But if he"— Jerry jerked his 
thumb viciously towards the prophet's house — 
"wasn't always puttin' notions in my pop's 
head, I'd fly kites all day — ^you bet I Silly," 
the boy came nearer, bringing his face close to 
hers, "want t' know what I'm thinkin'?" 
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Drusilla shook her head. 

"I mean about your grandfather?" 

"Grandfather?" the small person re- 
peated solemnly. "Oh, he can tell you any- 
thing you want to know and whatever is going 
to happen, long before it really happens — and 
it always does happen just as he said it would." 

"Sayin* your lesson?" Jerry danced around 
the child, waving his hands and making a click- 
ing noise in his throat. "So it always happens 
— does it — ^just as he said it would? Well, 
then — this is what I think, you simple Silly — 
your grandfather is ... an old deviir 
Jerry finished his Indian war dance, Ungering 
upon the last word with evident relish. 

Drusilla stood aghast. 

Then she tremblingly smoothed out the 
folds of her checked apron. 

"Jerry Trap," the child began in an awe- 
struck whisper, "I can never speak to you 
again — ^never imtil you say you're sorry. I 
wouldn't be allowed to speak to you." 

"Goin' to tell— eh?" the boy redoubled his 
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steps — dancing around his companion in ever 
narrowing circles, chanting at the top of his 
voice, " 'Did you ever — ^iver — over — in your 
lefe — ^life — lover ... see the devil — divil — 
dover — and his wefe — ^wife — ^wover?' " 

Drusilla waited to hear no more ; but press- 
ing her hands to her ears, she darted into the 
house. Up-stairs she smoothed her straight 
hair, straighter than ever and selected with 
care a clean gingham apron. 

"It wouldn't be right," the little one mur- 
mured earnestly as she made her supper toilet, 
"for me to like Jerry any more." Then she 
remembered the pale young teacher standing 
with his hat in his hand by the doll's grave. 
"It was nice of him," the child reflected grate- 
fully, "not to laugh. He looked really sad — 
Jerry would have laughed — but the new 
teacher looked really truly sad — ^he even put a 
pink flower on the doll's grave." 

Feeling vaguely comforted that the flower 
was pink — ^Drusilla hurried down-stairs and ate 
in her accustomed silence, the batter cakes 
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Aunt Rhoda had baked in honor of the new 
arrival. All through the meal she listened 
anxiously for the young man's cough — ^but he 
did not cough — indeed he scarcely spoke. To 
be sure her grandfather always did the talk- 
ing. 

Now and again, the stranger's eyes gravely 
sought the little girl's, fastened so intently 
upon him — "as though he wanted to tell me 
something" — ^the small person decided pity- 
ingly. "Maybe he is homesick — ^but I'm more 
certain sure he wants to tell me something." 



IV 

drusilla's golden houbs 

TTIOR two years the student remained in 
-*■ Elbow Lane. The success of his school, 
for which the prophet secretly disliking his 
gentle ways and independent spirit, claimed all 
the credit — ^had been assured from the begin- 
ning. With the single exception of Jerry 
Trap, who had to be sent away to boarding 
school, the teacher was beloved by all his pu- 
pils; though, owing to his reserve, the young 
man was not popular in the neighborhood. 
After the first year, teacher and pupils moved 
into a new one-roomed schoolhouse, built next 
to the post-oflSce. 

The prophet had decided that neither the 
schoolmaster nor the scholars would be the bet- 
ter for a vacation in smnmer. Hence Adam, 
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unwilling to leave Drusilla whose talent he had 
hailed with delight, continued to live at the 
farm. The young man rose early, taught a 
single session and spent the afternoons with 
the child roaming about through the country. 
Their happiest hours were passed in the boat 
that Drusilla still cherished as her one pos- 
session — or working together in the loft above 
the bam in company with the clay figures. 

The student was twenty, Drusilla ten. 
These two years by the mountain lake had rid 
him of his troublesome cough; yet his health 
was not robust. Drusilla grown taller, fol- 
lowed him everywhere — ^flitting at his side like 
a silent shadow. For the prophet, recogniz- 
ing the young man's value to the community 
and knowing what held him in the little village, 
chose to ignore an intimacy which only Jerry 
Trap viewed with bitter disfavor. 

The plumber's boy had indeed exhausted all 
bis arts of petty persecution. Whenever he 
saw Drusilla, he whispered slyly, "Teacher's 
pet I" — ^hid slips of paper in her books or 
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pinned to her cheeked apron, "Pop Sterritt's 
Petr 

Finding these efforts futile, Jerry tried to 
lure the child with toys she used to like — the 
loan of his top— the wonderful kite. He even 
offered to take her to ride on the old mare — 
this she formerly could never have resisted — 
but of no avail. Drusilla had found what even 
her friend Captain Chase could not supply — 
a mind that imderstood. For the student dis- 
appointed in his own possible attainment — 
broken in health, and foreseeing at no distant 
time the end of his individual opportunity, 
lived again in this little child of art. One trip 
only he made to the city and returned with ma- 
terials for Drusilla to model in clay. 

He himself possessed enough talent to recog- 
nize the more than talent that lay in the child's 
slim fingers. A httle later on, he would show 
her work to a master. So they labored and 
hoped together. And in these, their golden 
hours, Drusilla molded at will whatever she 
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saw; and Adam baked the clay figures in a lit- 
tle oven he had made. Arranged on a wooden 
shelf opposite her sculptor's bench, the two 
had the beginnings of a studio. 

To-day the child was molding her teacher's 
head, her first attempt at a bust. With her 
pale eyes on fire, she moved a little to study his 
profile. 

"I have made your nose too flat, Adam" — 
he had insisted upon her calling him by name 
— ^'^it is really quite pointed — aquiline, you 
said — ^and it is just exactly in the middle be- 
tween your eyes. I haven't made your eyelids 
right. What is the matter with them?" She 
painfully puckered her forehead, as the yoimg 
man came nearer to examine her work. 

"Only that you have modelled the lids too 
full, little one," the other returned with keen 
interest. "My eyes are not set in my head 
like yours. Put your fingers over them — so" 
— ^the teacher took the modelling tool from her 
hand and drew the long, slim fingers across his 
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eyes — ^**See, the lids are quite wide, the eye- 
ball is flat. Perhaps you are tired to-day, 
DrusiUa?" 

"Oh, no. I'm never tired now — ^you know 
I never am, Adam." 

"Go on working then-»-I want to talk to 
you, dear." 

"Yes?" Drusilla remodelled the comer of 
one eyelid. 

"Are you happy, little girl?" — ^the teacher 
rested his elbow on the window-sill and leaned 
his head on his hand. 

'Now? Oh, yes — ^now— of course." 
Since whenY' he glanced at her wistfully, 
faiowing the answer. 

"Since you came." 

The student smiled. 

"I should like," the child went on happily, 
"to make the eyes in the bust smile — so — as 
they always do when you look at me. Why 
do you, Adam, always smile when you look at 
me? I am such a little thing — ^but when you 
smile at me, you make me feel big!" 
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"Because you are big, dear one. Ah, that's 
it I Why, Drusilla, consider — ^I shall never 
amount to anything — ^but even that does not 
matter now. I shall live always in you." 

"Why shall you never amount to anything, 
Adam?" The child laid down her tools and 
regarded him pensively. 

"Why? Oh, don't you see? I hadn't a 
fair start ; and now I am — ^well, I'm sick, little 
Eve" — foi; so he called his pupil when they 
two were quite alone together and yery close. 

"Are you sicker than you were, Adam?" 
Drusilla covered the bust with a damp cloth; 
and the hand he meant some day to wield the 
chisel, was laid lovingly upon his shoulder. 

"Oh, no — I'm better than I was, little Eve ; 
but it isn't going to last. It is — ^they call it 
— a delusion of the disease, little girl." 

"Adam," she whispered faintly. "What is 
the matter with you, Adam?" 

"Something that need never have been. I 
might have escaped if — ^but that is long past. 
Let me tell you something. I am like you in 
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another way — I never knew my mother nor 
my father. I hadn't even a grandfather to 
wLy^e. I was laid on the s4 of. found- 
ling asylmn, DrusiUa." 

"In a basket?" 

"I guess so." 

"I could make that," the other went on with 
her constant reversion to childishness. "I 
could make a baby in a basket. Mrs. Grange 
would lend us her new baby to copy." 

"There are more inspiring subjects, I think" 
— the youth patted her head — ''I'm horribly 
tired to-day. Do you love me, little Eve?" 
He watched her hungrily. 

"A million times more than everybody in 
the world I" she returned with fervor. 

"What — ^more than the Jerry boy?" He 
smiled. 

"I don't love Jerry at all. I used to like 
him; but I can't even like him any more. He 
teases so." 

"And more than Captain Chase?" — ^whim- 
sically. 
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"Even more than Captain Chase." 

"And as old Peggotty said, *I can't say no 
fairer than that 1' " The young man pressed 
the hand on his shoulder, dropped it suddenly, 
and folded his arms. 

"Who was Peggotty, Adam?" 

"Oh, I forgot, you are just a little heathen. 
Didn't you ever read a novel, dear?" 

"Only the Bible and the hymnal." 

"But those are not generally supposed to 
be novels. I mean a made-up story, such as I 
read to you in school — only one long story 
makes the whole book." 

"Is that a novel?" 

"Little Eve"— nobody had cuddled her till 
this dreamer came — "I wish you could go away 
from here and attend a real school." 

"A real school?" the child repeated in sur- 
prise. "But, Adam, I only want to know what 
you know — only what you know, Adaml" 

"Poor little Evel I am the beginning to 
you — ^but only the beginning. Listen, dear 
little girl. I am going to tell you something 
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that means a whole lot to me. Are you lis- 
tening — ^hard?" 

For answer DrusiUa nestled against him — 
one arm stealing around his neck. She was 
not by nature affectionate. She was deeply 
passionate — ^the last includes the first. Once 
outraged, she never could have projected nor 
even responded to physical expression; but 
Adam never wounded, never grated upon her. 
To him she gave the abandonment of love she 
would have bestowed upon a parent who un- 
derstood — ^the wealth of tenderness with 
which, if life permitted, she would some day 
bless her own. Drusilla did not comprehend 
her regard for this friend — ^nor that all love 
is kin. She only knew that she leaned upon 
him utterly. 

"Yes — ^I am listening, Adam — hardr — ^her 
eyes on his face. 

"There is a famous statue, little girl, the one 
that I love most of any I have ever seen. 
Some day you must see it. Perhaps I may be 
able to take you to see it. That would be hap- 
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piness indeed. You never saw a real statue, 
did you, Drusilla — ^the kind you are going to 
make some day? — ^life size — even more than 
that — ^heroic size? It may he a single figure 
or a group. Well, dear — ^this one is a group. 
The sculptor has carved three lions. Bless 
me I She never saw a live lion — did she?" 

"A live lion? Oh, no I There was a circus 
in the town once — ^but grandfather said it 
wasn't necessary to go," 

"Grandfather! I wonder when you will 
outgrow that illusion. Oh, little Eve, I wish 
I could take you away 1" — ^the teacher frowned 
impatiently and pushed back the soft light hair 
that grew low upon the child's blue-veined 
forehead. "But the statue, dear! There are 
three lions. One is standing beside and two 
are crouching at the feet of a wonderful fig- 
ure — an angel, Drusilla — ^but, oh, such an an- 
gel!" 

"Did it just come down?" she asked sol- 
emnly. 

"Yes, dear — ^the angel had just alighted — 
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wings outspread — feet touching the earth ; but 
the face — the expression of serene, all-know- 
ing majesty 1 Why, little girl — ^the angel 
looks as though it wondered how anybody 
could be disturbed by such an insignificant 
thing as a lion! One hand is outstretched — 
the other touches the head of the nearest beast. 
You know the legend of Daniel in the lions' 
den — ^how the beasts couldn't harm him, be- 
cause God had sent his angel to close their 
mouths ?" 

"Yes, I know it, Adam — ^it is in the sixth 
chapter of the Book of Daniel," 

"Well, the sculptor has carved his message 
to the world on the marble base of his wonder- 
ful group: 

" ^God Hath Sent His Angel.' " 

Adam was silent a moment — "And now 
— ^what do you think, Drusilla, the sculptor 
who carved this wonderful group, who made 
the countenance of the angel to shine — ^the 
sculptor is that very Alan Malco who was 
bom across your lakeT* 
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Drusilla sprang to her feet, quivering with 
intense excitement, 

"What, Adam! What do you say?" the 
child bent to bring her eyes on a level with 
his — ^**Not the fairy boy — ^not the boy in the 
closed-up house I" 

"Yes, I just discovered it yesterday. It is 
really your fairy prince, little Eve, He is a 
young fellow — not any older than I am" — and 
imconsciously the teacher sighed. 

"But is the boy grown up? Is he real? 
Will he come back to the house and bring his 
statues? Where are the statues, Adam — and 
this most wonderful one?" 

"His statues are everywhere — ^he never 
stops working — ^but this group I speak of, is 
in Florence now. I only saw the clay model 
at the Academy exhibition. Ah, Drusilla, if 
you could but see *the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them !' Perhaps some day, a 
man with power — your own magician, may 
come for you — ^when I shall be gone" — ^the kind 
eyes looked beyond her at the "things not seen." 
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''Gone, Adam?" — the child's excitement 
faded — ^the little figure collapsed and leaned 
against him tremhlingly—" Where are you go- 
ing?" 

"Anjrwhere. Perhaps — ^nowhere I" 

"Take me then 1 Take me with you, Adam. 
I don't want any magician!" Drusilla 
clasped her hands, straining woefully up into 
his face. "I just want ym/* 

"Poor little oneT* he smiled down on her. 
".You are an idol-worshipper. A present I 
occupy the pedestal. It is always so, one of 
the hallmarks of our clan — ^yours and minel 
From that we draw alike our inspiration and 
pur woe" — ^he put his cheek to her forehead — 
"But this is what I want you to remember, 
little girl — ^we all know times that are as hard — 
harder I think, than it was for Daniel to go 
into that den of lions. He was put there be- 
cause of his goodness; and he knew the God 
he worshipped would deliver him. But we 
walk into all sorts of things ourselves; and 
jthere do not seem to be any miracles nor some- 
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times — ^any God! Nevertheless— do you fol- 
low me, little Eve?" 

"All the time," she clasped him closer. 

"Nevertheless when things become too hard 
and cruel, we are delivered. When your occa- 
sion comes — ^remember I said this. You will 
be saved when you have done all you can — 
your very best. It is always so. God doe9 
send His angel" — ^the teacher took her face 
between his hands — "He sent you to me, dear, 
and closed the lionsV mouths I" 

"What lions? Oh, what lions, Adam?" she 
whispered fearfully, clinging to him. 

Defeat," he smiled into her widened eyes. 
Despair, perhaps, and Death — ^those were my 
lions, little Eve — and yow — ^my angel I" 

The child hid her face on his breast— only 
comprehending his yerj preaent need of sym- 

pathy. 

"You are the angel to me, little one," Adam 
repeated tenderly. "Remember that forever 
'- — ^^God Tiath sent His angel and hath jshut the 
lions' mouths r" 
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"And they will not get you, Adam? You 
are sure the lions wiU not get you now, Adam?" 

"I am sure they will not get me now" — ^he 
kissed her forehead — "and I know that you 
will remember forever. Let us talk no more 
about the statue; for I have thought of some- 
thing that will please you/' 

"Yes?" Drusilla instantly amenable to 
her friend's moods, slid to the floor and re- 
garded him eagerly. "Is it a surprise, 
Adam?" 

"It shall be. Captain Chase has a birthday 
next week. You shall model him a figure- 
head like they put on the old Viking ships I 
told you about. He will keep it in the front 
parlor, under a glass case, perhaps. Now 
what shall the figurehead be?" 

"Oh!" Drusilla clasped her hands and 
glanced longingly at the bench where the clay 
was piled. "That will be the very best surprise 
in the whole world. Do you suppose, Adam" 
— ^her eyes brightened, her voice sank to a con- 
fidential whisper — "do you suppose that I 
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could make the right kind of an angel? I 
never saw a real one. And would they care — 
would the angels care — ^if it wasn't just ex- 
actly like them, Adam?" 



THE SOUt AND THE TOUCH 



DRUSILLA steered her boat close to the 
lake shore, making for the cove beneath 
the projecting roots of the pines, where she 
was wont to sit, gazing dreamily across the 
water at the closed house on the hill. 

It was the same boat that Caption Chase 
had given her seven years ago — old fashioned, 
flat, cmnbersome; but it "felt like home'* the 
girl declared, to the good captain's intense sat- 
isfaction. 

Of late years she had been wont to come here 
with Adam, until he went away. Until he 
went a/wayl The girl sighed. How sUe 
missed him I The long year without her friend 
had been an eternity. 

Drusilla fastened the boat to the lowest 
branch of hemlock and drew from her breast 
the packet of Adam's letters that she always 
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brought hither to read. She touched them 
tenderly, one by one, as she would have pressed 
the hand of her friend — ^then selecting the last, 
a bulky envelope as yet unopened, she held it 
a moment, recalling his face as when she had 
last looked into his eyes, remembering how he 
had said: 

"I am going away for a while, little girl. 
You are all of fourteen years old now; and 
we cannot be together like this — ^always. But 
I am coming back— oh, very often — ^and some 
day your grandfather must let you go to the 
city to study. I have taught you all I know 
— ^more — ^f or I have given you back what you 
have taught me. ,Your grandfather will not 
let you learn from a master; but then, he is 
old. Your freedom must come soon. Cour- 
age, little Evel Remember we rely upon 
your brave heart — ^you and I." 

How often the girl had repeated those words 
of the absent one — he relied upon her brave 
heart! Under the shelter of the tree roots she 
sighed^ feeling just then very far from brave. 
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Ah, but even Adam did not know what life 
had meant since her aunt's sudden death — ^the 
prophet's increasing feebleness and irritabiUty 
— ^his constant demands upon her strength. 

But that Captain Chase sent his wife to take 
her place as nurse, that Drusilla might escape 
for an occasional hour upon the lake, the girl 
would never have been out of the old man's 
sight. Not that she pleased him; but she 
served him as no other would have had patience 
to serve, cherishing through all, the belief in 
him that had been her early education — divin- 
ing his wishes lovingly, tirelessly. 

"You don't do anything, girl, as Rhoda used 
to do it!" was the old man's ceaseless com- 
plaint. "Why can't you imderstand better?" 

Why indeed ? Drusilla's fingers closed over 
Adam's letter. Why was she such a blun- 
derer? Yet how easily and joyfully, she 
could minister to Adam if he were ill 1 

If he were illl A sudden trembling shook 
her body. Adam was very ill indeed. For 
that reason he had been gone from her a whole 
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year. While tutoring at the University, a 
sudden chill had settled upon his lungs; and 
instead of coming back as they both expected, 
he had been obliged to go South. One of the 
professors had taken a fancy to the young man 
and carried him off to his bimgalow in Flor- 
ida. Two months already they had been there 
together — Shunting crocodile. Would she like 
to have a tame one — Adam had written — ^with 
a blue ribbon tied to its tail? 

His weekly letters were cheerful — DrusiUa 
lived upon them; and in return she poured out 
to the one friend who possessed both the will- 
ingness to listen and the power to understand, 
a wealth of her inmost imaginings. 

"Lean on me," he wrote to her again and 
again — "Lean on me, little Eve." 

Suddenly as she turned over the unopened 
letter, the girl noticed it was postmarked, 
"Florence, Italy." 

In surprise, DrusiUa held the envelope to the 
light. A foreign letter! But there had been 
no break in the correspondence from Florida. 
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Her heart throbbed with expectation as she 
swiftly opened the letter: 

**My dearest little Eve: 

' "I see you at this moment. How your eyes 

shine with wonder I .Yes — ^I am still further 
away from you — ^but I would not allow my 
dear girl to be worried about that. So I asked 
Professor Vorshage to post you once a week, 
the three letters I left with him — and so you 
never dreamed I was on the deep water we 
have talked about so often! 

"A week on the water; and now I am in 
Italy — ^but without my little Eve. That is 
the flaw in all I see or do. Indeed, I cannot 
half see the beautiful things, because I must 
look at them without her. I want the eyes 
that are on a level with mine. Oh, my dear — 
wh.t we two should discover together m this 
dream world where nobody ever grows old I 

^'But I must tell you how it all came about. 
My friend, the professor, has a mother in this 
beautiful city across the blue water ; so he sent 
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me over to visit her and to consult a wonderful 
doctor here — ^hoping that these sunny skies 
would do for me what my little Eve did seven 
years ago. 

"Sometimes, dear, I think I never should 
have left you — ^that only your touch can heal 
me — ^and always I fear that I have left my own 
girl-woman to the lions! 

"Oh, this long-^long year! Ought I to 
have stayed with you, little Eve? Six years 
we were alone together — ^you and I. But you 
are a woman-child. I wanted to give you a 
chance to be yourself. I thought I ought not 
to absorb you. 

"Indeed, dear one, I did not know what was 
best to do for you — and so I did what was 
hardest for me — I went away from you. 

"Also, there is another reason why I came 
here. Perhaps but for that, I should never 
have had the courage to put the deep, blue 
water between my little Eve and me. Now 
listen hard, most dear one; for this is a fairy 
reason. pROPERTY 

OF IHt 
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^'Malco is here! The professor's mother 
knows him well. And I have seen him — ^yes, 
I have seen Alan Malco! I have talked with 
the great sculptor — ^yes — and I have shown 
him your clay hawk, and the shepherdess 
asleep, and the little model you made of my 
head. 

"Ah, if you were only here to reveal your- 
self to this great artist! Malco asked, 'Why 
did you not bring to me this child with the 
soul and the touch?' 

"What happiness, most dear onel What 
happiness to know we have not been mistaken 
— ^you and 1 1 The long hard year apart is not 
in vain— for it has brought us your chance. 
'And now I must find a way for you to know 
this great sculptor. 

"How dreadfully I wanted you, when I 
stood before Malco's marble group — our 
group^in the public gardens of the city: 
*God Hath Sent His Angel.' 

"For yes— the noble group is mdeed here in 
the very centre of the gardens — ^where trees 
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are planted thickly around, and people come 
from afar to stand and look. But I look 
through tears — so deeply I long for the real 
angel — my angel — and so much of late I fear 
— sometimes — of nights — 1 If I should not 
return, little Eve! If I should not return to 
you I 

"The professor's mother is most kind. She 
says that I am not really here — ^that I only 
pretend to be in Florence — I am really far 
away. 

"I tell her that most truly she is right. I 
am not here. I am sitting beside you now in 
our dear clumsy old boat — in the cove, tied to 
the tree roots — looking over across the lake 
towards Malco's house. How thickly the 
vines are covering now the old stone walls I 
Once there were no other houses but this 
ancient French chateau by the lake" — 

The wind twirled one of the sheets of paper 
from the girl's hand. As she reached for it, 
and saved Adam's message from the water. 
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Drusilla shivered with sudden^ unaccountable 
dread— 

"I told Malco you have known about him 
from the beginning— ever since the good cap- 
tain repeated to you what he knew of the for- 
eign boy's yoimg story. I dared not say to 
him that he was your fairy prince; for you are 
quite grown up now. But I did say that you 
are always the fairy princess to me — ^standing 
before me very straight and very tall, with 
your pale hair growing in tiny ringlets low 
upon your forehead and streaming down your 
back in two long plaits — ^and with your skirt 
touching your shoe-tops now, I suppose. For 
you reached to my shoulder when we said 
good-bye. 

"Drusilla 1 Little Eve 1 I read to-night of 
a certain lover who said he wanted his lady-love 
to have *the sense of being infinitely cared for 
and boundlessly loved.' At once my thoughts 
flew to you — ^if ever they have left you — ^for 
that is how I want you to feel — I am your 
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father and your mother — ^your friend — ^your 
grown-up child. You are the priceless gem I 
have unearthed — ^the artist that is to come. 
tYou are always the angel who closed for me 
the lion's mouth — ^but above all else you are — 
just my little Eve! 

"Many will love you — ^for the inheritance of 
the immortals is yours — the power to draw 
men and women imto you — ^and you will suf- 
fer, oh, I know how greatly — ^and I shall not 
be there to comfort you I 

"For my time is short, most dear one, — 
therefore I have put a whole life-time of los- 
ing into this — our little while together. 

"But to-night, as a chill comes piercingly up 
from the river — ^not the Amo flowing below 
the city, where as I write I see the moving 
lights of pleasure craft — ^but the river towards 
which I drift — I fear for you, little Eve — ^lest 
you be too sorely hurt when I can no longer 
reach you. 

"First of all, do not allow your grand- 
father's selfish egoism to stifle you" — '. 
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Drusilla glanced up from the paper — ^her 
startled loyalty in arms; and across the lake, 
her absent gaze fell upon Captain Chase put- 
ting out in his skiff — 

"Oh, I know you will not believe; but yet 
I must warn you. Leave the prophet to his 
followers before it is too late. It is not right 
that you should allow what is in you to perish 
unborn. Let some one minister to him whose 
fingers cannot mold the hawk and the shep- 
herdess asleep. 

"The gift to create demands all of you and 
will not wait for any time but now. Malco is 
interested in you; but Malco is young, pam- 
pered, intoxicated with a world of which you 
know nothing. He will forget you if the river 
claims me. Go then — at once — ^to Malco 
while he remembers our talk of you. Take 
the model of the hawk and tell him you are the 
girl from Elbow Lane. 

"Forgive me, dearest little Eve. I know I 
am making you sad. Perhaps these blue 
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skies will be kinder to me than I think — ^per- 
haps the river is not so very close as it seems 
to-night. 

"Look over the little book of mythology that 
I left with you and try to create some of the 
gods we have loved together. I feel very near 
them now — but nearer still to you. 

"The stars here are low and bright. They 
seem not so far away as at home. The nights 
in Florence are beautiful — so beautiful — and 
as I watch the shifting lights below, I am 
thrilled with the joy of carnival, joy let loose, 
riotous fulfilment — not here for me; but per- 
haps in another land than this — ^where there is 
hope, I too may enjoy the zest of carnival. 
Drusilla — Drtmlla, oh, what life may come to 
mean! 

"I stretch my arms across the table and lay 
my hands upon the paper — palms upwards — 
waiting for you to put yours in them. I am 
always with you — I shall be always with you, 
even after the river claims me. 

"Listen to me then once more. Take from 
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me, most dear one, 'the sense of being infinitely 
eared for and boimdlessly lovedM Take it 
rimio — ^for I am speaking to you, little Eve I 
And will you remember about the lions — ^and 
that even now you have robbed of its terror, 
the last enemy that can assail me? 

"You answer, most dear one ; and I hear — ^I 
hfum that you will remember and be com* 
f orted. I have been endlessly satisfied in you 
— ^I should have been endlessly satisfied in you 
always, could we have gone on the way — 
outwardly together a little longer — ^knowing 
all that love and confidence may come to 
mean. 

"I am not saying *good-bye' to you, little 
Eve. *GrOod-night' — ^that only means — ^until 
to-morrow. Remember all our happy times 
together, and remember about Malco and the 
hawk. When you feel me near — I am living 
in you I I am with you — now. 

"Until I look into your eyes again — 

"Adam.'' 
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He was ill then — ^ill and across the sea. Ten 
days since he had written. Ah, truly — Flor- 
ence was a city very far away I Could she not 
go to him when he wanted her so strongly? 
How long would she be on the journey? 

Perhaps — perhaps — ^Drusilla cowered in the 
bottom of the boat, unable to endure the meas- 
ure of her dread. 

Helplessly the girl's head drooped over the 
letter shaded in the straight plaits of her hair. 
Long shadows of the hemlocks stretched and 
met across the glassy water — ^the air grew chill. 
A sudden sense of desolation overspread her 
heart. Where was Adam? She must — she 
would — ^reach him, hold him, save him yet! 
She would answer as strongly as he had called. 
The river he dreaded should not claim her all ! 

A breeze ruffled the water that mirrored the 
intertwined branches. Drusilla raised her 
eyes and clasped the letter to her breast. 

Then she perceived that Captain Chase had 
put about and was heading for the cove. How 
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late it was and how lonely and sad upon the 
water! 

Overpowered with the certainty of ap- 
proaching calamity, the girl sank again to her 
knees and hid her face in her arms. Dimly 
she was aware that the other boat had touched 
hers. As in a dream she knew the captain 
held out to her a yellow envelope — ^that he was 
groping clumsily for words. 

"Drusilla," he began painfully — and 
through her trance she heard the familiar 
apologetic cough, as her friend slipped the en- 
velope between her stiflF fingers. 

Then over the lake — ^the woods — ^and upon 
the crouching girl, a mighty silence fell— and 
out of the silence, a great peace crept into her 
quivering heart. 

"I shall always be with you even after the 
river claims me. Take from me — ^most dear 
one — ^the *sense of being infinitely cared for 
and boundlessly loved/ Take it now — for I 
am speaking to you^ little Eve • . . when you 
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feel me near — I am living in you . • * I am 
with you nowf^ 

"Adam!" she answered stilly, beneath the 
benediction of to presenc^then^loud. 
''You need not say it. Captain ... I know. 
You are trying to tell me that Adam is dead." 



VI 



JEREY IS GOING TO MABBY DSUSILLA 

JERRY worked the farm now — ^he was 
twenty, just Dnisilla's age. In Elbow 
Lane, the last five years had brought few 
changes. The prophet, as the youth aptly 
put it — "still alive and kicking" — exacted 
from the neighborhood his customary homage. 
None but the indignant young man and the 
sympathetic Captain Chase, knew what these 
years had meant to Drusilla. 

The boundaries of the girl's world still 
stretched between the lane and the lake; yet*^ 
with little time at her disposal and altogether 
without a teacher, she had occasionally es- 
caped into the loft above the barn, where 
Adam and her memories waited to become real 
to her as she worked. 

Not a hint of her beloved teacher, but Dru- 
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silla recalled with infinite pains — ^not a word 
of his letters, but she knew by heart. In soli- 
tude and in silence, she learned of the past. 
The bust of Adam, enlarged to life size, was 
the presiding deity of the one place in the 
world which was really her own. 

Gladly the girl would have obeyed her 
friend's last wish and gone at once to Alan 
Malco with the model of the hawk; but Malco 
had disappeared from pubHc notice. There 
were rumors that the sculptor had been 
maimed in an accident crossing the Swiss 
Alps. At her request. Captain Chase had 
made one fruitless visit to town to inquire of 
the caretaker, who knew nothing whatever of 
his master's whereabouts. 
' Therefore, as it would have been in any 
case difficult, almost impossible, for Drusilla 
to have left her grandfather, she relegated the 
attempt to find Malco to the future, hopefully 
striving with all her young might to perform 
the duty at hand. Though the girl could 
scarcely have endured the prophet's increasing 
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querulousness and the deprivation of her be- 
loved art, had it not been that never for an in- 
stant during these outwardly lonely years, did 
she lose the sense of Adam's intimate compan- 
ionship. 

Silently, alone in the little room above the 
barn, where he had taught her fingers to know 
their cunning, Drusilla talked with her 
teacher still — ^leaned upon him as he had bid- 
den her do. 

Sometimes she caught herself glancing over 
her shoulder, half expecting to see the dearly 
remembered profile against the window pane. 
So well they both understood, Drusilla to all 
her problems, supplied both her question and 
his answer. 

But this state of affairs was viewed by 
young Farmer Trap with fierce disdain. It 
was bad enough for the girl to be slaving for 
"that old fraud," as Jerry respectfully styled 
the prophet; but to find her only recreation 
mooning above the barn, making clay toys, 
and eternally thinking about a man never at 
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any time more than half aUve— and now hap- 
pily dead and gone — ^was in his openly ex- 
pressed opinion, little short of Imiacy. 

Jerry was a handsome fellow. The yellow 
hau- stin, to his disgust, cm-led high above his 
bright blue eyes, from which the honest, un- 
disciplined boy-soul looked out and challenged 
the beholder to be sad. That he loved Dru- 
silla, the youth had never questioned even of 
himself. She was hke the sun and wind and 
rain— he took her for granted— she just sim- 
ply was. 

Since the pale student teacher was well out 
of the way, there was no one of whom to be 
jealous. In the meantime, Jerry had made 
the farm pay— his father was about to buy 
more land ; and the young man would soon be 
able to build a house of his own. The road to 
the future stretched before him fair and open ; 
and Jerry was eager to tread it with buoy- 
ancy. 

Therefore the youth plowed his land by day 
and jumped the hedge by night, hanging 
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around the prophet's house for a few words 
with Drusilla. Of late he carried the old man 
down to the porch to receive his daily visitors. 

To-day, a bright day in early Fall, Jerry 
deposited the prophet in the arm-chair that 
Drusilla brought forward — ^Drusilla become 
a maid— erect, pale, habitually silent — ^her 
long, yellow plaits twined now in a crown 
above her wide brow — ^her quiet, grey eyes 
ever beholding the things unseen. 

Jonathan Grange and Jerry's father were 
the only visitors this afternoon; but their er- 
rand seemed to be of a painful nature ; for the 
farmer, awkwardly twisting his straw hat, 
edged nearer to the plumber; and both men 
cast embarrassed glances at Jerry and Dru- 
silla. 

*'We came to consult you about a very deli- 
cate matter, Brother Meers," Grange began 
clumsily. 

The prophet waved his hand. "Drusilla, I 
don't need you. 'Twill not be the first occa- 
sion. Brother Grange." 
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"I warrant not, Brother Meers — ^not to 
you" — the farmer cleared his throat, as Dru- 
silla obediently made her way across the gar- 
den, Jerry in her ™k^"but first to rJ-ot 
the kind. It's about my Lucy." 

"That girl again 1 You've been too easy 
with her — always too easy. I've warned you 
since the beginning, not to spare the rod." 

*'And I ain't spared it — ^but she's not a child 
now, Brother Meers. My girl's seventeen 
come Christmas ; and I want to marry her off." 

"Well said, neighbor 1" the plumber 
slapped him jovially on the shoulder. "And 
to whom, Brother Meers, do you think he 
wants to marry her? Who is there in this 
neighborhood able to manage a lively young 
filly like Lucy?" 

The old man eyed his visitors piercingly. 
It would not do for him to be mistaken. 

"Jerry," he answered carelessly. "To 
your son, Brother Trap, of course. I have 
known it all along." 

"Donel" — ^the farmer turned sportively to 
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his companion — "Was there ever anybody 
like the prophet? Knowin' it all along I 
Well then, we'll marry my Lucy to your Jerry 
before the snow falls. It's a bargain; and 
the sooner done the better — say 1 1" 

The two men shook hands; but the prophet 
turned his gaze to where Drusilla and Jerry 
lingered by the white pump — an exact copy of 
his own, that Jerry had built for her in the 
garden. 

"Have you told him?^^ Gabriel Meers in- 
quired of Trap the elder. 

"Who? Jerry? Told him? Why should 
I tell the boy? It suits me; and Lucy's a 
proper girl— a little wild perhaps, but pretty 
— and Jerry don't like 'em too tame. Hal 
Ha!" 

"Ha! Ha!" echoed the farmer. "And it's 
right glad I'll be to see that same tamin' done. 
It's the first thing I've ever proposed, that the 
sly minx's been wiUin' to listen to. *Will you 
have Jerry?' says I. *I will — ^to please you,' 
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says she — ^that demure I'd never know her. 
'Don't I always study to please you, Pop?' 
says she. 'That you don't !' — says I — *but this 
time we travel double harness. Pass the cake !' 
says I. So I've give her fifty dollars to get 
ready on. It's a proper sum; and I'll double 
it for the furniture. She's the oldest girl; and 
it'll give the rest a start. Besides — " 

* 'Perhaps you'd better allow Jerry to pro- 
pose to her first," the prophet mildly inter- 
rupted, passing his hand over his long beard to 
hide a rare smile. 

"Eh?" the other repeated thoughtfully. 
"What's that you say? Let Jerry propose? 
Why, I suppose that would be the proper thing 
—eh, neighbor?" 

"Quite the proper thing," Trap agreed 
readily. "We all did it once — and I'll speak 
to Jerry myself this very afternoon." 

"And send him over to propose — ^to-night? 
Don't waste no time! I'll keep my girl in- 
doors. 'Make hay while the sun shines 1' say I. 
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Well, good-bye then. Brother Meers. You hit 
the nail on the head every whack — ^that you 
dor 

The garden gate cHcked behmd the visitors ; 
and Drusilla called from beside the white 
pump, 

"Through for to-day, Grandfather?" 

"Shall I carry him up-stairs. Silly?'* 
Jerry followed the girl back to the porch steps. 

"Not to-night," the prophet interposed 
sharply. "I can walk up. Your father 
wants to speak to you, Jeremiah. Something 
serious this time, young man. So — no tri- 
fling r' 

"Pop? Oh, he don't know anything seri- 
ous! Pop can wait," Jerry returned cheer- 
fuDy. . 

"He is waiting — at the gate" — ^with stern 
insistence. 

"WeU then— good-bye. Silly! I'll look in 
to-night." Jerry strode impatiently to the 
gate. "What's the row. Pop?" 

[Whereupon Trap the elder, having oppor- 
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tunity thrust upon him, suddenly perceived 
that the situation might present unexpected 
difficulties. 

"No row — ^no row, boy! We'll talk as we 
go along/' 

"Is it as important as takinir in the hay this 
.ftem«,nr Je^ hu^ed up the U«e.' 

"Not so fast, boy — ^not so fast — ^yes, it's se- 
rious — ^to me." 

"Out with it thenl Does it concern me?" 

"Some — oh, somel" the father coughed 
nervously. "That is to say — ^yes — ^mainly 
you — ^but me too — ^me too, my boy — ^in fact it 
concerns several of us." 

"I guess it'll keep then," Jerry jumped the 
hedge. "I'm trying the new mare. Want to 
see her reap. Pop?" 

"Jerry," the plumber seized his son's arm in 
quick desperation, "you weren't in such a 
hurry when you talked to Drusilla a bit ago 1" 

"Silly? Oh, that's different." 

"Why is it diflFerent, boy? See here" — ^he 
plunged boldly — "What do you think of 
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Lucy Grange? Pretty girl, eh? Prettier 
than Drusilla? And so lively 1 Eh?" the 
elder Trap poked the youth facetiously in the 
ribs. 

"Lucy?'' Jerry favored his father with a 
blank stare. "Pretty — is she? I've never 
looked at her." 

"You've never looked at herl" — ^the plumb- 
er repeated with lively indignation, his plans 
losing a little of their pristine glow. "Why 
you've lived opposite to Lucy all your life 1" 

"Never thought about her then! See here, 
Pop, I want to be at the haying." 

"Never mind the hayin', boy. This is on 
my mind and must come out ! If you've never 
thought about Lucy — ^think about her now 
then — ^to please me, think about her now!" 
he laid an earnest hand on his son's arm. 
"Ain't she pretty, lad? Ain't she a lively 
«.rtr>-^eJing Jerry's f«e with growing 
anxiety — "See here, boy — I've given you 
your head always; and they do say I've spoiled 
you — ^but I knew you'd turn out all right in 
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the end; and, see here — I want you to marry 
Lucy." 

Jerry, after one incredulous instant in 
which he seemed to doubt his father's sanity, 
stood rooted to the ground in dumb amaze- 
ment; while the other hastily explained the 
manifold advantages which a union with 
Farmer Grange's daughter would bring both 
families. Then the youth roughly shook off 
the expostulating hand. 

"May I inquire, Pop," — ^his face crimson- 
ing with wrath— "who's going to do this same 
marrying — ^you or me?" 

"Youl" the other stammered. ".Why you, 
my lad!" 

"Then I'll attend to itl" his son thundered, 
stretching out his neck rebelliously. "And if 
it's any relief to your mind to know it — 
why" — as a sudden illumination flashed upon 
his own horizon — "I'm going to marry Dru- 
silla." 

"Drusillal" — it was the elder Trap's turn 
to stare— "The prophet's grandchild 1 
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Why, boy, IVe heard you say yourself — ^the 
girl's haunted!" 

"Boshl I'll soon lay her ghosts, once she's 
married to me 1 But never mind. Pop — don't 
cry about it — I find I've intended to marry 
DrusiUa ever smee I was bom. I never knew 
there was any girl but DrusiUa. Only some- 
how, you've just made it plain to me that I've 
intended to marry her. I'm obliged to you — 
and I'll go and tell her right oflF, so she can be- 
gin to get used to the idea !" 

"Jerry — ^Jerry, my boy,'' the other gasped 
in helpless astonishment, "how about the 
hay?" 

"The hay," his son remarked dryly and his 
blue eyes flashed with new fire, "can wait. I 
can't I" 



VII 

CLAY TOYS 

* *T KNOW where to find her/' Jerry mut- 

-*• tered to himself. "She's in the barn 
with those clay toys — ^being haunted I" 

Drusilla was indeed seated on the floor of 
the loft, the little chest she had fashioned for 
Adam's letters open in her lap. The girl did 
not hear Jerry's step, until he stood in the 
doorway. Then she glanced up, annoyed at 
the intrusion of anything so substantial as 
Jerry Trap into her dreams. Somehow when 
he appeared, her vivid consciousness of Adam 
wavered into indistinctness. 

"Silly," the young man closed the door — 
softly for him — ^and stood leaning against it, 
the something new shining in his eyes. "Silly 
— do you like me?" 

"Why, yes." Drusilla shut the carved 
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chest-lid and surveyed her visitor absently. 
**Why, yes, you know I like you, Jerry. 
Only I do wish you hadn't come in just now,'* 
she ended vaguely. 

"Do you like me enough to marry me?" the 
other persisted vdthout further preface. 
"Wouldn't I do. Silly?" — as a momentary 
doubt of his own fitness assailed him. 

"Marry you, Jerry?" the girl repeated in 
amazement. "Marry — youf* 

"That's what I said! Wouldn't I do?" 

"Oh, no — ^no indeed — ^you never would 1 
What made you think of such a thing?" Dru- 
silla held the box against her breast. Rising 
to her dainty height and seating herself on the 
wooden bench next to the pile of clay, she 
regarded the youth with pained bewilder- 
ment. 

"Oh — ^guess I've always thought of it — only 
I didn't know," he returned, reddening. "But 
now that I do know, I thought I'd better tell 
you right away, so's you can begin to get used 
to it. For I certainly am going to marry you, 
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Silly — and I don't blame you either for being 
surprised— I was too at first/' 

"No,** one hand stole over the uncovered 
bust of Adam. "No — ^Jerry — ^never!" 

"But Til have to, Silly, some time. I 
couldn't possibly get along always without 
marrying you. As for that ghost," Jerry 
fiercely drew a step nearer the wooden pedes- 
tal, "I Ve half a mind to smash it !" 

The girl hastily moved in front of the clay 
head. 

"Jerry," she said very quietly and spread 
her hands over the dumb, white features, "if 
you do, I shall hate you. Go away — I don't 
want to hate you, Jerry — ^but we don't want 
you here." 

"Who's we I'd like to know?"— the youth 
glanced scowlingly at the models lined against 
the walls. "And I'd like," he muttered be- 
neath his teeth, "to smash them alir 

"What is it then that you care for in me?" 
Drusilla glanced at his crimson brow, his flash- 
ing eyes. "I am — ^just these." 
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"Oh, I'd get all this tommy-rot out of you !" 
the other shook his head savagely. "It's I 
against them— once you come to me I" 

"I'll never come, Jerry — ^never in that way 
— ^you may be sure of that." 

" *Never's a long day,' as they say, Silly — 
and you're only a baby yet I" 

'Won't you go now, Jerry — ^won't you go?" 
Now? Well, yes— I'll go nott^— but I'll 
come back again until you say you'll marry 
me. I'll come back again and again. I'll 
just devil you into it to get rid of me, like I 
used to do. What is there for you I'd like to 
know, in hanging around the old fool? He 
can't live forever — ^though it looks mighty like 
it. And once he's dead — ^what's to become of 
you? You'll come to me then. Miss — oh, fast 
enough 1 Aren't you used to me? Come, 
Silly — aren't you? Who else is there now? 
Don't think you can get rid of me. I know 
you — ^and you can't!" 

The girl glanced out of the window to where 
the farmhouse shone white through the trees. 
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"Grandfather isn't dead yet, Jerry. I shall 
have to go back in a minute — and oh, I do 
want to be alone !*' 

**Well then — ^make up with a fellow! Did 
I scare you badly? I don't want to bulldoze 
you into it — but what's the use of making any 
fuss over what's going to happen? What do 
you expect in the line of a husband anyway, 
Silly?" 

He closed the door with a bang — opened it 
again and thrust his curly head far into the 
room, "I'll stop around to-morrow. Good- 
bye, Silly — jor the present!'^ 

Drusilla drew the bench against the door, 
gently covered the bust of Adam, and rever- 
ently put away his letters. 



VIII 

THE EMPTY SLEEVE 

DRUSILLA had been oflFered the position 
of teacher in the school once started by 
Adam; but the prophet would not consent. 
He needed her now all the time. Scarcely 
able to rise, the old man insisted upon holding 
his afternoon receptions, still mentally alert in 
spite of his increasing infirmities. 

Having believed in him from the beginning, 
the girl accepted the old man's claims as no 
more to be questioned than the flowers, the 
trees. It all simply was. Now the appeal of 
his helplessness held her devotion. 

Yet gradually her grandfather's selfish ego- 
ism pierced the shield even of her generous 
loving kindness ; and Drusilla began to doubt. 
Five more years of disillusionment — ^the 
prophet was eighty — ^the girl twenty-five; and 
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for her his halo had vanished. Adam's proph- 
ecy was fulfilled ; and she regarded her grand- 
father as simply a querulous, weak old man. 

Yet the gradual escape from what had been 
a religion to the girl, was far from easy. The 
realization that the one held from the begin- 
ning in unquestioned authority, may be utterly 
mistaken, comes to a conscientious soul with all 
the force of tragedy. Drusilla in her simple 
way, at first regarded her doubts as a tempta- 
tion of the devil and struggled against them — 
for the foundations of her world were giving 
way. If her grandfather were indeed self-de- 
ceived, or even as Jerry Trap plainly put it — 
a fraud— any one and anything might be false. 
Then the young woman remembered Adam 
and recovered her balance. 

About this time, Jerry, indefatigable all 
these years in his persecution for her consent 
to their marriage, experienced the first illness 
of his life ; and before he recovered, the prophet 
died. 

The manner of the old man's going, came 
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about as he had himself predicted. He was 
found dead in his arm-chair waiting for his 
visitors — serene, complacent to the last. His 
annuity died with him— the farm belonged to 
the Malco estate. Drusilla had nothing in the 
world that was her own, but the little clay 
figures in the chamber above the bam. 

These she moved into a small room near the 
school and began to teach. There seemed in- 
deed to be no other place that wanted her. To 
her, this always would be Adam's school. She 
came and went among the children, a slim, 
desolate figure, quietly robed in black. 

Adam had been ten years dead; yet to the 
girl, he was an ever present comrade, still to 
be consulted on the little questions of her daily 
Ufe. 

One day in the Spring of the year after her 
grandfather's death, as Drusilla stood pen- 
sively before the face she loved, the blind eyes 
of clay seemed to regard her reproachfully. 

"Adam,'' she whispered passionately. 
**What is it, Adam? Oh, my dear, you have 
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been so long awayl Have I failed in some- 
thing, Adam? Ten years to-day since you 
went, dear — ^ten years!" 

"Ten years," the voice in her heart repeated, 
"Ten years, little Evel And you have not 
taken the model of the hawk to Alan Malco I" 

"Malco is awisiy," the girl answered stilly. 
"Where shall I find him, Adam?" 

"The house on the hill is open, most dear one 
— ^your fairy prince is there." 

Drusilla had received her message. Adam 
had spoken. It was enough. 

She packed carefully the model of the hawk 
in the chest where she had kept her friend's let- 
ters ; and tied her black veil over her hair. 

The path through the woods was bordered 
with ferns — a riot of pale green — ^the laurel 
in full bloom. Broken, pink laurel and rho- 
dodendron blossoms shaken by the wind, 
floated on the water, where the trees stretched 
gnarled roots thickly intertwined along the 
lake shore, like some fairy bank of the Rhine. 

Drusilla hastened down the laurel walk un- 
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seeing — ^her mind filled with her mysterious 
errand. Never was knight-errant about to in- 
vade a magician*s castle, more enthused with 
the object of his quest, than this girl on her 
way to the prince of her dreams, whom yet 
she imaged as the brown-eyed boy of long ago. 

She loosed the boat and placing her box in 
the bow, began to row across the lake, keenly 
conscious that the approach to the house of 
mystery should be made in no ordinary man- 
ner. The wind lifting the black veil, wrapped 
her skirt closely about her tall figure as the 
girl made her way slowly against it, until her 
boat rounded the shore where the lake curved 
like a bow. 

Drusilla had crossed to the other side I She 
glanced up expectantly. Yes — ^the vines were 
pushed back — ^the windows of the old stone 
house opened wide. She fastened the boat, 
clasped the box to her breast, and for the first 
time in her life spent so near it, went in at the 
gate of the lodge. 

A narrow path winding into the wood, led 
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beneath tall trees, thickly bordered with rho- 
dodendron bushes. Drusilla could no longer 
glimpse the old chateau. 

"Adam," she cried in her heart, "is this the 
way?" 

"It is the way, little Eve." 

So she went on deeper and deeper into the 
very heart of the woods, until she perceived 
where the shade was most dense, a low build- 
ing — a sort of rural temple. 

A heavy curtain hung in the doorway. The 
girl stepped forward and drew it aside. An- 
other step, and the ciui;ain fell in place behind 
her. 

But whither had she come? What new 
world was this? Drusilla tiuned her head 
from side to side in dumb ecstasy — for she 
stood between two rows of marble statues. 
She, who had never beheld aught but the poor 
clay models of her own hands — ^stood among 
the immortals and dared to be but flesh and 
blood 1 

A statue of Apollo on the right — ^Diana, 
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Mercury, Minerva — ^how well and long she 
knew them all! Atalanta — Clytie — ^the girl 
drew her breath sobbingly— a faun inviting— 
a mocking nymph, a naiad, a satyr-the little 
god of lovel Light filtered from above upon 
this assemblage of the silent ones; and at the 
further end — ^Drusilla shook from head to foot 
— ^the statue — Adam's statue! The immortal 
group: 

"God Hath Sent His Angel." 

The girl fell upon her knees. She crept to 
the feet of the winged angel and tremblingly 
laid the little box that held her own offering, 
upon the ground. One glance into the majes- 
tic calm of the coimtenance shining above — and 
Drusilla had thrown her arms across the mar- 
ble base and burst into a deep passion of tears. 

Drusilla, the controlled — ^the dutiful! All 
her years of repression — ^her youth of renuncia- 
tion — ^her long aloneness — ^the soul of the artist 
come into its own in the very temple of tri- 
umphant achievement! 

She was not aware how long she lay and 
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wept. In her trance, she did not heed the fast 
waning light, nor that a beautiful green twi- 
light filled this chamber of the old gods. 

Vaguely the girl felt she must have died — 
and dumbly waited for the angel to speak. 
Now she was sure that she had died; for by her 
side, looking down upon her with his old tender 
compassion, his perfect understanding, stood 
one with the' face of Adam. Yes, it was fitting 
that she should find him again, here among the 
gods whom he had taught her to fashion. 

"Adaml" the girl lifted her arms and 
stretched out her clasped hands in infinite en- 
treaty. "Oh — Adamr 

"Alan,'' the other returned in tones as in- 
tensely low. "Alan Malco." 

Then Drusilla perceived that the man had 
but one arm. 



THE UNKNOWN MAGICIAN 

* ' T HAVE been here," he spoke with great 

^ kindliness and took the supplicating 
hands in his one hand, "ever since you came in. 
Where did you come from — out of the lake?" 

"Across the lake — from Elbow Lane." 

"Who are you, little lover of the Beautiful?" 
he seated himself on a low pedestal by her 
side. 

"Drusilla," she faltered, still uncomprehend- 
ing. "I thought — ^perhaps — I had died." 

"Did you come, Drusilla, to see me?" his 
hand tightened on hers; but the girl regarded 
him from the depths of a vast bewilderment. 

"Why have you Adam's face?" her pleading 
voice was a prayer. 

"Who is Adam, little one?" 

"Adam Sterritt — ^my teacher." 
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"Where is he — did you come here to find 
him?" 

"No — ^but he sent me here. He knew you 
long ago in Florence. You are Alan Malco?" 

The man bent his head in assent. "Your 
teacher, Adam Sterritt — you say? And he 
knew me in Florence ?" 

"Oh, 80 long ago! He has been dead ten 
years — ^but — ^he sent me to you." 

"Adam Sterritt," the sculptor repeated 
musingly; and his quiet voice steadied her 
swaying sense. "Yes — I did know him once 
— in Florence. He was living with Madame 
Vorshage. I do remember — ^we looked so 
much alike, madame called us her 'heavenly 
twins.* You say, he spoke of me to you?" 

"Yes, Adam told me — ^but I had known you 
long before — ever since the time you came here 
once with your father. Do you remember? 
You were just a Uttle boy that time you came." 

"No," he smiled upon her. "No — I don't 
rememjber that. Was I indeed ever a little 
boy? You didn't see me then — for you 
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couldn't have been so much as bom at the 
time/' 

"No — ^but Captain Chase saw you.*' 

"The fisherman across the lake? What 
then?" 

"Then he told me; and I — ^remembered. 
Then Adam came — ^and — " her voice broke — 
"went. But first he bade me — ** 

The man stroked the hands still trembling 
ad^ss his knee. "But first he bade you — ?" he 
prompted. 

"Take the model of the hawk to Alan Malco 
and tell him that I was the girl from Elbow 
Lane. But these" — ^her adoring eyes trav- 
elled to each of the silent white figures, 
and the man's gaze followed hers — "all these 
— ^where have they come from — ^how did they 
get here — ^the real gods ?" She turned to him 
again in rapt bewilderment. 

"They are mine, Drusilla — ^the work of my 
hands — 'hand,' I should say now. I was 
proud of them once; but — " he held out the 
empty sleeve. 
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The girl touched it with a mighty reverence, 
as though it were the garment's hem. 

"Alan Malco," she returned simply, "does 
it matter— now?" 

Again the man bent his head. "It matters 
— or it did matter a moment since. You im- 
derstand what the outward form means to me 
— I, who adore the beautiful. Why do you 
think I came here — ^alone with these, my 
children, Drusilla?" 

She waited. 

"That I might oflFend no one else's sight as 
I oflFend my own!" he went on bitterly. "I — 
a maimed thing — ^to remain for the rest of my 
existence utterly alone — except for these" — 
the man waved his empty sleeve towards the 
assembly of the silent ones — "Is that not bet- 
ter, tell me, little child of art, than to read pity 
in the outside glances?" 

The girl gazed in anguished sympathy at 
the averted face, the bowed head — so like — so 
like! Then timidly, as one would touch a 
shrine, she reached out one finger and touched 
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his hand. Malco turned at her touch, caught 
the look of adoration in her eyes. 

^'Poor little girll" he murmured understand- 
ingly. ^TTou are wondering that any one, even 
out in the world of which you know nothing, 
could pity me." 

"Don't say it,*' she returned softly, "you 
who made the marble gods to live — ^you who 
carved the angel's face I I cannot bear itl" 

"Poor little girll" he repeaXedf in Adam's 
voice. "Tell me, Drusilla — did you bring to 
me the model of the hawk?" 

"It is nothing," Drusilla turned her eyes ap- 
pealingly from him. "I would not dare to 
show it so near — ^these." 

"Little sculptor of Elbow Lane," the man 
persisted gently, "let me see the hawk." 

Drusilla laid the box tremblingly in his hand. 

"You forget that Adam showed this to me 
in Florence," he opened the box. "Yes — it is 
wonderful, child. I do remember — and also 
my old promise to your friend. What hav« 
you done since; and why didn't you com« to 
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me long before? Ah, truel I have been 
travelling to hide myself. And you have lived 
all your life — alone — ^in Elbow Lane — draw- 
ing inspiration out of your own clear soul. 
Well, little one, that is all over now. For I 
will teach you, imtil you are ready to go to the 
very home of art, where you shall give back to 
the world what you make your own. Do I 
startle you, little waif — do I go too fast? 
Forgive me, DrusiUa— I have had no interest 
in anything since — " he hesitated ; and the girl 
laid her hand lightly again upon his empty 
sleeve. 

"Alan Malco — did you — ^just you — <5arve 
the wonderful one — ^all alone?" 

"This?" he followed her glance where the 
angel towered above them with wings out- 
spread, one hand raised in benediction — ^the 
other upon the lion's head. "Yes — ^it was all 
mine — ^before I lost my arm." 

They rose and stood together where the 
statue glowed dimly white through the gather- 
ing dusk. 
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"Do you know the legend, Drusilla ?" 

"I have always known it," she whispered fer- 
vently. "Adam told me in the very beginning. 
It mLt everything to him-it mean! every- 
thing to me. He said that I should indeed 
see the statue some day ; and I have longed to 
see it all my life," she lifted her hand and 
slipped it beneath the outstretched marble 
palm. "I used to end my prayers — *and 
please let me see the statue, God 1' " 

"And yet you waited — so long — ^DrusiUa?" 
the sculptor responded, profoundly moved. 
"We shall always be in your life now — ^the 
statue and I." 

"But there is nothing that is mine— to give 
you — ^what can I give you, Alan Malco?" 

"Drusilla" — ^the girl felt his kindly smile 
through the gathering darkness — "I think I 
have lived forever. I am very tired. Shall I 
tell you how tired I am?" 

He drew nearer ; and they clasped hands at 
the foot of the marble group. She listened 
breathlessly. 
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"I had not intended to go on, little waif. I 
built this temple and gathered my children; 
and I meant to say farewell to them here. 
OBut — ^are you listening? A moment since — I 
think the angel strayed hither in the shape of 
a little hungry child of art, and closed the 
lion's mouth for me. The angel gave me re- 
newed life — and made me wish to open a way 
to serve her. I ask a further gift, little one — 
your trust — ^your utmost confidence. Can you 
give me so much?'' 

In the fast falling darkness, Drusilla 
swayed towards him and laid her other hand 
over the one that clasped hers, 

"I trust you, Alan — always." 
'And utterly?" 
'And utterly." 

Night and silence flooded the woodland 
chamber, where the white gods stood sentinel. 
Alan dropped the clinging hands and drew 
aside the curtain. 

"Do you see, Drusilla? How low it hangs 
' — ^the evening starl" 
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But the girl remained within the silence — 
leaning against the knees of the marble angel. 

"Drusilla, what do you hear?" Malco turned 
in the doorway. 

"Adam speaking," she answered low. 
" 'God hath sent His angel and hath shut the 
lions' mouths r** 



JTERAY INTERFERES 

FOR the first time in her life, Drusilla ex- 
perienced the power of money. Malco 
engaged a teacher from town to take her place 
in the school; and at his wish she moved herself 
and her belongings into Captain Chase's house, 
the good man's wife being proud to obhge the 
landowner. 

Every morning the gu-1 rowed across the 
lake to where Malco waited at the landing. 
Together they worked in the chamber of the 
gods — rather Drusilla worked and Malco di- 
rected her. Her quick intuition, her imme- 
diate response and ready grasp of the tech- 
nique of his beloved art, rejoiced the sculptor. 
So that he hailed their morning's work with no 
less zest than the girl herself. 

These two, fired alike with creative power, 
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now approached each other from opposite ex- 
tremes — ^Malco, from a wide experience of all 
which was to Drusilla as an unknown conti- 
nent — ^Drusilla, enriched with the discipline 
of unselfish service, and deprivation nohly 
home, in which the man was altogether un- 
learned. 

Although she delighted in the sculptor's 
finished skill and in the company of the marhle 
gods, yet sometimes the girl imagined herself 
hack ten years in the little bare room above 
the bam. Once she called her teacher friend, 
"Adam" — ^but he corrected her gently, 

"Alan. Give me my own place, little one." 
So Drusilla lived at high pressure, ecstatic- 
ally happy in the unbridled expression of her 
temperament. After her magic mornings 
with Malco, she returned to Mrs. Chase, who 
now regarded this obscure product of Elbow 
Lane with undisguised wonder, since the land- 
owner had become interested. Of evenings, 
the girl spent her quiet hour in her boat, 
moored in the cove, where she told it all to 
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Adam — ^never losing in her new happiness the 
abiding sense of his presence. 

A month of this — ^the glamour of midsmn- 
mer brooded over the lake. Drusilla moved 
by divine right among the marble gods. 
Malco, brightening at the sight of her, re- 
garded the girFs progress as he would have 
watched a statue forming under his hands. 
Without words he read her mind, gauged her 
power, and waited for her— ever one step fur- 
ther on the road to the temple. 

One morning, DrusiUa rose at dawn. Her 
little statue of Clytie was nearly finished. She 
would surprise Malco. When he came to the 
landing to greet her, he would find her boat 
already moored. The early light shone upon 
the water, turning the surface of the lake to 
glass, wherein the trees were smoothly mir- 
rored. 

Drusilla stood alone by the bank, carelessly 
dipping the blade of her oar to watch the rip- 
ples, and smiling with childish pleasure at the 
widening circles. Softly humming a favorite 
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tune of Malco*s, the girl threw bacK her Head 
to greet the passing fluflfy morning clouds. 
!Ah, but she was young yet — she, who a little 
while since had regarded herself as abeady of 
the past I No duty claimed her now — ^f ree to 
do her own work — free to interpret 1 

She stepped into the boat and pushed off. 
At that moment, a man sprang from the bushes 
and jimiped in beside her. 

"Jerry 1" the girl exclaimed in quick surprise 
at his worn and imkempt appearance. "I 
didn't know you were able to be about yet." 

With unaccustomed roughness, the youth 
took the oar from her hand. "No," he re- 
torted sullenly. "I guess it's not much time 
youVe given to wondering about me. You 
didn't think I counted. Well — I am able to 
be about — and to take a hand, too — as you 
shall learn. Miss Silly 1" 

He pushed vigorously along the shore ; and 
Drusilla, conscious of a vague uneasiness, 
watched him silently. Jerry's face was thin 
and pale, his ieyes hollow — ^somehow the curl 
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seemed to have gone out of his hair. She ex- 
pected some signs of his recent iUness; hut 
there was an inexplicable difference in his man- 
ner — a certain change for which she could not 
account. 

**Jerry," the girl ventured quietly, "you 
must know, of course, that I am glad you are 
better. Don't keep so close to the bank, please 
— I am going across/' 

"Not this morning, Miss," the other re- 
joined gruffly. "You are coming with me — 
youVe had a long vacation; but it's over nowl" 

Drusilla started apprehensively. Had the 
young man indeed recovered, or, since he took 
this tone with her, had he but escaped from 
the sick room? But she must temporize — he 
held the oar. 

"Where are you going, Jerry?" the girl be- 
gan with assumed calm. 

"Where we can talk. Oh, don't be 
frightened! I'm not crazy. Not nowr he 
added with emphasis. 

Drusilla glanced nervously over her shoul- 
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der — ^no one was in sight at the captain's 
house. She looked across the lake. Jerry's 
eyes followed hers. 

"We'll stop at the head of the lake and talk," 
he angrily answered the look. 

"Jerry, can't you say it now? I'm listen- 
ing; and oh, I don't want to be latel" 

"You don't want to be late?" her companion 
sneered. "Well, it won't hurt the great and 
only Malco to wait a few moments for you. 
I've waited twenty years." 

DrusiUa regarded him anxiously. "Say it, 
Jerry — say the rest now — ^please." 

"Well then — ^this business has got to stop; 
and since youVe got nobody else — Vm the one 
to stop it." 

"Stop what, Jerry?" she persisted with 
growing alarm. The morning shadows were 
so clear! He steered the boat under a jutting 
tree and resting on the oar, gazed miserably, 
hungrily into the gu-l's face. 

"Oh, they've told me the news — quick 
enough! [Your good luck, they call it her< 
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but we're not all green farmers in Elbow Lane 
— even if we don't happen to be educated 
dagos — ^like Malco I I'd have stopped it good 
and long ago, but that I was down and out. 
What are you doing over there, Drusilla" — 
Jerry impressively omitted the diminutive — 
**alone every day in the house on the hill with 
Alan Malco?" 

*'I've never been to the house" — ^wonder- 
mgly-«rm learning, Jerry-leaming to do 
the thing I can do." 

*'Tommy-rotl The clay dolls again 1 
Well, I won't have it — ^that's flat! My wife 
doesn't go making a fool of herself with a dago 
that carves play-toys." 

"Jerry"— the girl rose indignantly in the 
boat, and stretched out her hand for the oar — 
"I've listened to you because we've played to- 
gether, and you're sick and don't know what 
you are saying — ^but I never promised to be 
your wife. I never can be anybody's wife. 
The very word sounds queer to me, Jerry." 

"And why, pray? Are you different from 
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anybody else ? You're j ust a girl — aren't you ? 
Sit down. Silly. I won't give you the oar. 
Do you think you're married to that dead man, 
or are you such a fool as to think you can marry 
Alan Malco?" 

"I'm not married — ^as you put it — ^to any- 
body — and I'm not going to be. Jerry, let 
me row across," she pushed aside the boughs. 
"There is Alan nowl" 

^*Alan, eh? We're mighty intimate — aren't 
we though? Alan! And on a month's ac- 
quaintance 1" 

The youth leaned forward and caught sight 
of the taU figure lounging with careless grace 
against the pier. 

"He's taking it mighty easy — damn himl 
So Alan's up early, too ! How was it? *Two 
hearts that beat as one'? Or was it a date? 
Well, the man owns the earth around here; 
but he doesn't own me, and he shan't own you I 
Do you hear that. Silly — do you?" 

Drusilla closed her eyes— a wave of repul- 
sion surging through her. 
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"Jerry,'* she returned faintly, "I never 
really disliked you before/' 

"Dislike me wm, then!" he retorted with 
savage fervor. "Hate mel YouVe never 
even considered me before. There's nobody 
else from the beginning that I've even thought 
of but you; and you have known it all along t 
First I had that Adam fellow to fight. He 
dies oflf — thank Gk)d — and you slave for ten 
years nursing a selfish old fraud. I wait for 
you, working alone to make a decent place 
for you; but no sooner do I get the old one 
safely killed oflf — ^than this new-fangled carver 
comes along. It's not fair. Silly I Just think 
how I haven't let any other girl but you even 
come into my mind-and think how I've put 
up with being without you all these years 1 
Yow don't imderstand — but he does — oh, he 
does — ^the villain ! Taking advantage of a 
handsome girl like you — who's never had a 
chance to see or know anything outside of this 
mud-hole I" Jerry paused, intoxicated with 
tht fervor of his own eloquence. 
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"It's you who don't understand, Jerry," 
Drusilla returned impatiently. Alan was 
scanning the water now, looking over towards 
the captain's house. If she could but attract 
his attention I And in the low green chamber 
on the hillside, the Clytie awaited her eager 
touch I 

"Jerry," the girl ventured desperately, "if 
you don't row me across or give me the oar, 
rU caU for help." 

''To ^Adamr he sneered. "CaU loudl" 

*^No— but to Alan Malcol" 

"Be careful and don't get them mixed, 
Drusilla. It might prove embarrassing. 
Now, just a minute more. Miss. I don't want 
to gag you — ^that is, I want to, but I won't — 
but I'll just tell you one thing before you call. 
I've spoken to Captain Chase — ^he's blind as a 
bat — ^he can't see, or he won't see that any 
harm's threatening you. But you'll either 
come back with me now and give up this dago 
business — pr"^ — ^Jerry leaned forward and 
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dipped his bla^e into the water — "I'll go and 
speak to your precious Alan Malco I Choose." 

Drusilla, with a long unconscious sigh of re- 
lief, sank back against the cushioned seat. 

"Yes," she retmned, relaxing with supreme 
content, "dp — ^go to Alan." 



XI 

A MAN WITH POWEE 

JERRY set his teeth. He did not speak 
again, but pushed the boat with long, 
vigorous strokes across the lake. Once he 
glanced over his shoulder, as the sculptor see- 
ing them coming, threw away his cigar and 
waited expectantly. 

"One armT* the youth muttered contemp- 
tuously. "I heard it — one arm/ And a hand- 
some girl like you r 

He bimiped the boat against the landing. 
Malco stepped forward, holding out his hand 
to Drusilla; but Jerry brushed the sculptor 
aside and hastily shoved off the boat. 

"You can go back, Drusilla," he threw in 
the oar. "I'm staying this trip." 

Malco, reading the girl's anxiety for him, 
smiled into her troubled face. 

124 
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^'Mademoiselle Drusilla," he remarked re- 
assuringly, "your escort is honoring me with 
an early morning call. I shall he obliged to 
remain with him a few moments, else the lodge- 
keeper, whom you see approaching, might mis- 
take the young man for an intruder. If you 
don't mind waiting for me, I'll come back for 
you as soon as the — ^gentleman acquaints me 
with his errand— yonder." 

He bent towards her over the water, as 
Drusilla responded contentedly, "Oh, yes — I'll 
wait for you, Alan." 

"Oh, yes — ^she'll wait for you I" Jerry 
scowled and followed the sculptor up the path 
to the lodge. 

"I don't wish to be disturbed for five min- 
utes, Haines," Malco addressed the keeper. 
"Now, young man, if you'll have the goodness 
to step in here," he motioned Jerry into the 
parlor of the lodge and closed the door. 

"Don't *young man' mel" the other began 
furiously — ^but a look from Malco checked 
him, "It'll take more th^in five minutes for 
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what I've got to say." Jerry stepped to the 
door and locked it. 

"Perhaps, my very young friend, you will 
favor me with your name before you begin?" 
Malco returned quietly. "And do not over- 
look the fact that you are on my grounds." 

"Oh, yes — I understand — ^it's all your 
grounds. But I'm not here to talk to you 
about any of your belongings, Mr. Land- 
owner. I don't go with the land. I'm Jerry 
Trap; and IVe come about DrusiUa." 

"So I supposed. Grentlemen, however, do 
not quarrel before women — ^nor order them 
about — ^nor push them oflF in boats when they 
may desire to land, Mr. Jerry Trap." 

"Rotl" the other interrupted disdainfully. 
"Tommy-rot and fine speeches 1 Little you'd 
do for her 1" 

"And pray — ^what are you doing? 'And 

what right have you to question Miss ?" 

Malco paused, suddenly recollecting that he 
was not acquainted with Drusilla's surname. 

"Vettori," Jerry supplje^ ungraciously. 
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"OH, youVe heard of her father — ^an- 
other dago gentleman^ who ran oflF with her 
mother, when he was your father's guest. 
Didn't have such fine ideas of hospitality then 
—eh?" 

"Vettori's child! You surprise mel But 
that accounts for her talent and makes the lady 
all the more interesting to me. Thank you — 
I'm glad to know it," Malco seated himself at 
the window and scrutinized his visitor crit- 
ically. 

"Why — Mr. Sculptor?" Jerry leaned for- 
ward, gazing with rising wrath into the other's 
imperturbed countenance. "Why more in- 
teresting? And as what — one of your graven 
images?" 

"See here, boy — for you act like onh — ^you 
are nearing the end of my patience. What's 
it all about? I listen solely for Miss Vettori's 
sake." Malco stifled a yawn and glanced out 
of the window. 

Jerry's wrath gathered might. "And you 
have her here, I suppose — solely for her sake 
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— don't you? And you teach her tommy-rot 
and stuff her with notions she can never reach 
— all for her sakel It's damn good of you 
to keep her on your charity list — ^but see here, 
Mr. Landowner, I'm going to marry Drusilla 
— so just let my girl alone — ^will you? That's 
what I've come to say!" he advanced a step 
threateningly. 

Malco rose. "Now that you've said it . . ." 
he unlocked the door. 

"Oh, no, you don't — ^not so fast, Mr. Croesus 
— I'm going to know more before I go!" — 
Jerry leaned his back against the wooden panel 
— "Suppose you spoil my girl for me? What 
then? I can't shut her up exactly — ^not yet, 
anyhow! What then — ^what are you'' he 
glanced contemptuously at the empty sleeve 
tucked in Malco's pocket, "going to do for 
her? A handsome, innocent girl like her!" 

The sculptor's face whitened. He stepped 
to the heavy drapery that himg by the window, 
then — abruptly changing his mind — "If I 
don't finish with you," he mastered his resent- 
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ment, "y^u will continue to annoy Miss Vet- 
tori. Otherwise I might, even with my one 
arm — as you so generously imply — ^throw you 
out. You are acting like a boor — a brute — 
only thinking of yourself. If you really cared 
for Miss Vettori, you would remember her 
starved life of unselfish service, and be glad 
that she has come into her own." 

"Her own? Meaning you? And what is 
her own, pray — ^Mr. Sculptor?" 

"Her art. Make an eflFort to understand 
ideals other than your own — can't you, boy?" 

"Maybe I can't," Jerry halted — ^his violence 
subdued by Malco's forbearance. "Maybe I 
can't understand the art part — ^but I can un- 
derstand what you must stand for to a girl like 
her. See here — ^what's to prevent DrusiUa 
from falling in love with you? Who's to pro- 
tect her? Not Captain Chase — ^you've got 
him where you want him — ^but me — ^just mel 
And you can bet your life, I'll do it! I'll see 
you damned before harm comes to her. I 
guess I understand the man part all right I" 
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"You young whelp!" — as a sudden inspira- 
tion dawned upon Malco — "Miss Vettori is go- 
ing abroad next month to study." 

Jerry's face fell. "Going where? For 
how long?" 

"To Florence — ^to stay with Adam Sterritt's 
friend, Madame Vorshage — and for as long 
as the lady pleases. Are you satisfied now?" 

"No I" the other retorted hotly. "No, I'm 
not satisfied nor anything like it — ^but I know 
when I'm beaten. You've got things all your 
own way now, Alan Malco. Because the 
money's yours, you can say what's what. But 
see here — ^who's going to pay for all this? 
You, of course — ^the generous, philanthropic 
gentleman! And what does that mean — ^to 
outsiders? Oh, not to us, we don't count of 
course — ^we farmers are honored at any notice 
to one of us from you — ^but you are a man of 
the world, and you know 1" 

"Miss Vettori will repay any indebtedness," 
Malco returned, keeping his temper with dif- 
ficulty. "She will be under the protection of 
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Madame Vorshage for some years. Is there 
any other information with which I can furnish 
you? No? Pray observe that I could have 
rung this bell before — even with my one hand," 
he pulled a cord concealed behind the drapery. 
"You will admit, my young sir, that I have 
been fair." 

Jerry turned in the doorway, as the keeper 
answered the summons. 

"The game's yours — ^now — oh, I'll say that 
— ^but I'll wait a bit, Alan Malco," he wheeled 
upon the threshold, "before I admit that you 
have been fair I" 






THE TBEES POINT UPWAID 

DRUSILLA, confident of Alan's ability 
to control the situation, waited patiently 
in the boat. It seemed but a few moments 
until the two men returned from the lodge. 
Jerry strode to the water's edge. 

Perhaps," the youth remarked sullenly, 
perhaps IVe made a fool of myself. Time'll 
tell. Anyhow, I wash my hands of the whole 
business! If you want me," tiu-ning to 
Drusilla, "you know where to find me. Of 
course I'm not in it with — " he hesitated, a 
twinkle chased the gloom from his blue eyes 
— ^^*the Count of the Mountain!" 

Alan clapped the youth on the shoulder. 
"Perhaps I'll start in and live up to the name," 
he held out his hand. 

We might shake on that," Jerry proceeded 
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to make good, *'but this other matter" — ^he 
glanced toward Drusilla. 

"We'll leave an open question for the pres- 
ent." Alan assisted the girl to land. 

Jerry strode oflF by the laurel path encir- 
cling the lake. They watched his tall figure 
disappear between the rhododendron bushes. 

"I wish," Drusilla remarked plaintively, 
"that he wouldn't." 

"Is he," Alan inquired gently, "the first who 
did?" 

"Yes; you see I haven't known any other 
man. Of course, Adam was — i*— everything 
to me — ^but Adam was older and — " she 
smiled, suddenly remembering that her com- 
panion was just Adam's age. 

"Ten years seemed an eternity of difference 
then," Malco's lean, dark face mirrored the 
smile, "but even now, Adam would have been 
barely thirty-five. Shall we walk this morn- 
ing, DrusiUa— back towards the spring? I 
have something to propose to you." 

"But the Clytie, Alan? Her feet are rooted 
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in the ground. I started very early this mom- 
ing to surprise you. I wanted you to find her 
freed." 

"Let us walk first." They turned oflF the 
laurel path and climbed up through the under- 
brush into the quiet pateh of tall timbers, 
known as "Cathedral Wood." 

"I come here often to listen to the silence," 
Alan bared his head and glanced through the 
thick forest vista. 

The hemlocks had been hewn. Beech, 
birch and maple were regnant in the woods, 
their slim, straight trunks so close together as 
to be bare of foliage, their heads lifted high, 
shutting out the sunlight with a thick canopy 
of green. 

"It is a sombre twilight," Drusilla re- 
sponded softly as their feet sunk deep into the 
carpet of dried leaves, bark and moss. 

"The twilight of the gods," Alan pressed 
her hand. 

"I shall never forget this spot," the girl 
stood a moment looking up. "It might have 
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been the very woods around Cumnor Hall, thai; 
shut in Amy Robsart and her love. I feel, 
Alan — ^that I ought to be stilL*' 

"And it must have been in just such a wood, 
Orusilla, that a certain xnan in story, found 
the wooden image of a fair woman. He called 
it 'Smiling Silence;' and he took the image 
home with him and came to love it more than 
all beside. But the image wrought the man 
great woe." 

"How, Alan?" 

"Because of what it represented to him, lit- 
tle one. Only a lover can love." 

"You meanr^ 

"The man loved — ^the image could not. The 
man longed for such a love as he himself could 
give; but no one can give more than is held 
within himself. [Will you remember that after 
awhile, little one? ^It was not youT Claude 
Melnotte cries to the pictured face of Pauline. 
*It was the vision of my own romance I loved I' 
Ah, Drusilla — I know some one who will love 
some day, in that old mad fashion— the way 
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that means to the one who gives — ^great joy or 
as great woe." 

"Is it I, Alan?" 

"It is you, little one — for you regard peo- 
ple as you would like them to be, not as they 
really are. Try to accept the individuality of 
others. Do not bestow your own upon them, 
little waif. But I'm not going to preach to 
you this beautiful morning. Come, DrusiUa 
— let us leave this cathedral of the trees and go 
down on the other side of the mountain into the 
open. It is not so imreal there — the light 
breaks freely through the tree-tops." 

They crossed the road and rested side by side 
on a fallen log by the way. 

"There is no silence here," Drusilla smiled 
up at him. "All the little people are talking 
at once. Listen! The birds and insects are 
glad of the sun — ^they are all busy, Alan — 
just being glad." 

"Yes, let us listen — ^for this will all come 
back to you, Drusilla, when you are far away. 

Although you shall view more wonderful 
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scenes^ you will remember the feeling of this 
beautiful day.'* 

The man lifted his eyes to the tree-tops ; and 
the girl's gaze followed to the spaces of blue 
sky peeping between. White morning clouds 
drifted over their heads. Leaves turning in 
the wind rustled like a flock of grey birds 
iagainst the green. 

**Away, Alan?" she repeated dreamily. 
'"When I am far away?" 

**Yes> as I told you in the beginning — ^you 
must study abroad.'^ 

"Why must I study abroad^ Alan? I am 
happy here." 

^'Perhaps — ^because happiness is not all. 
Perhaps — ^because I want you to realize it 
fully. Just think, Drusilla, you have never 
been out of Elbow Uane^i All that you do is 
colored by this one spot. Even your thoughts 
have taken you to no other real place. You 
can only give back to the world what you make 
your own; and I want you to make all beau- 
tif xil things your own — ^I want you to feel— to 
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see — ^to have something to interpret greatly 
worth while — ^to live to the uttermost — as 
Adam would have wished." 

He gazed with great kindliness upon the 
questioning girl at his side. "You are only a 
child yet, Drusilla. Indeed I should not dare 
to trust you with any one but Madame Vor- 
shage. She will make you her own daugh- 
ter." 

"The professor's mother? Adam's friend? 
— ^tell me about her." Drusilla edged closer. 

"My friend is now, of course, an old woman," 
Alan began musingly, "that is — ^as years go — 
Madame Vorshage must be seventy; but you 
will find she has kept — ^not her own illusions, 
but her tolerance for yours. She is a tiny, 
dainty woman, her hair still black. She has 
grey eyes, a long, straight nose with sensitive 
nostrils, set in an oval face like the Empress 
Eugenie; and she is sprightly and merry as a 
child. The professor, Adam's friend. Prof es- 
sor John — lives with his mother — ^at present 
in their villa at Capri. I want you to go to 
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them now, DrusiUa— but how to arrange it? 
That's the question. Would you go alone?" 

'*0f course," the girl regarded him wonder- 
ingly, "if you send me." 

"Across the water?" 

"Adam went." 

"Yes — ^but you are a girl and entirely utt- 
knowing. I must find some one to go with 
you. Of course, you are going as my pupil to 
Madame Vorshage. She will understand. 
The professor will meet you in Florence." 

"Will he tell me about Adam? What is the 
professor like?" — ^with unconcealed eagerness. 

"In features — ^like his mother. He was a 
few years older than Adam — ^a fine fellow — 
but not interested in anything outside of archae- 
ology. I believe Professor John spends all 
his time excavating over there. He is really 
more like madame's father than her son — set- 
tled and decided in his ways — *moss-covered' 
— ^your Adam, to whom the professor was dear, 
was wont to call him. John Vorshage is ex- 
tremely short-sighted. He peers at you 
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through very strong glajsses — ^a tall thin fel- 
low — ^walks stoopingly — ^perhaps from poking 
into that everlasting rubbish he dotes upon un- 
earthing/' 

The girl turned her eyes wistfully from the 
tree-tops to the man at her side. 

"Alan" — ^her lip trembled, her fingers slid 
timidly, childishly over his — ^^^please, Alan, I 
don't want to go." 

"Not now" — ^the man clasped the pleading 
fingers — "but you will, afterwards. Think 
what it means to you, Drusilla — ^the very birth- 
place of our art — ^yours and mine." 

"I know," she almost sobbed. "I know, 
Alan — ^but once when I was a very small child, 
I used to like chocolate candy — ^yet when 
Adam said he must go to town, but he would 
bring me back some chocolate candy, I sud- 
denly didn't want it. Oh, Alan — the statue 
is here 1 There can be nothing so beautiful in 
all the world outside." 

The man smiled. "But that is only one 
statue. Should you not care to look into the 
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skies which have given inspiration to the 
masters, DrusiUa?" 

"Alan!" the girl clasped her hands and 
turned to him, her eyes aglow. "Are you not 
a master, Alan? And you are here! What 
shall you do alone?" 

With a broken twig, her companion stirred 
the leaves scattered at their feet, 

"Are you afraid for me, little one?" 

"But you were so lonely before, Alan !" 

"Ah, but you forget — I met a little waif 
who came out of the lake, straggling into the 
chamber of the gods. I am strong again — for 
both of us. When you have gone, I shall take 
up my work here. My ancestors were buc- 
caneers — they ruled the place with an iron 
hand," he paused reflectively. "I wish you 
had known my father, Drusilla. He was a 
strange man — ^reserved to others; but I loved 
hhn." 

"And your mother?" 

"She died — so long ago I scarcely remem- 
ber her. She is to me a fragrance stealing 
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down tHe years. But my father and I were al- 
ways together. He was interested in hydrau- 
lics. I will take up his work — establish a 
power house at the outlet of the lower lake. 
That would have pleased him. Then I will 
open the roads, a lumber camp perhaps — ^build 
up the town. What would you say to an elec- 
tric plant for Elbow Lane?" he turned to his 
companion smilingly. "Ah, you will not 
know us when, famous and world-weary, you 
visit us, up here in the woods by the mountain 
lake, again." 

"How long must I stay away, Alan? — 
Alan!" 

"UntU you have accomplished something, 
little one — ^until you give me a statue to put 
beside the angel in the chamber of the gods. 
Come, courage and hard work ! It is the price 
we pay — ^you and I — for the God-gift. Sup- 
pose, Drusilla, when you strayed into our lit- 
tle temple — ^there had been no godsf' 

"You mean for me to stay away," she 
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whispered faintly, "for years and years and 
yearsf^ 

"Not so many — ^five will but make you 
thirty. Help me, little one, to find your niche 
in the larger temple. While I carved yonder 
block of marble, I repeated to myself all the 
time — *I must free the angel's wings — I must 
— I must !' Help me now to free the angel's 
wings that you shall carve, and to unbind 
your own. You are brave. Help me — ^little 
maid!" 

"But I am not an angel, Alan — ^Alan, rwuMt 
I go? I am a very human person." 

The man swayed towards her Vith sudden 
impulse — ^then dropped his eyes and rose 
quickly from the log. 

"So am I, DrusiUa," he returned shortly. 
"Let us go back now and free the Cljiie'a 
feet." 



XIII 

THE VACANT NICHE 

"Midsummer in Elbow Lane. 
* *T IITHAT shall I write to you first, Dru- 
^ ^ silla? Do you know it is one year 
this very day since you went away? Yes, this 
is our anniversary — ^the year I of our Drusilla. 
"Suppose I begin with your friend, Jerry, 
who by the way is also my friend now. Will 
you not be surprised to hear that the young 
man has developed exceptional mechanical 
ability? I am going to make a hydrauhc en- 
gineer of him; and in due time he will be my 
right hand here. A farmer's daughter near- 
by — ^Lucy Grange, one-time shrew but now a 
maiden all forlorn — ^is sighing for the youth 
— ^but our Phaon will have none of her! If 
I could but get a certain far away young lady 
out of his curly head, the fair Lucjr might pop 
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in — ^but our friend is going to write to you 
himself, now that he has somethirig to write 
about which he thinks will interest you. 

"Next — Captain Chase. I wish you could 
see how pleased the good man is, that we have 
opened a drive around the lake, built two new 
boat landings and invested in a lot of up-to- 
date small craft. For — ^what do you think? — 
this very summer the great event is to come oflP 
— ^we open the new hotel! Elbow Lane has 
waked up in honor of the grand occasion ; and 
Mrs. Williams has ordered a piano from town I 
Did you know her husband — ^poor old Jona- 
than — ^had consented at last to die this Spring? 

"The captain inquired again to-day when I 
had heard last from our absent girl — so I read 
him parts of your letter. 

" *Do you always give her my love V he 
asked ; and I thought his weather-beaten wrin- 
kles glowed. 

" 'Always; and you know she never forgets 
to send hers back to you.' 

" *0h, no— the child never forgets' — ^I ex- 
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pect you will always be *the child' to him — 'It's 
a way she's got with her — a strong drawin' 
way of remembering — of course everybody 
over the water there loves her; but she'll always 
keep us home folks warm in her dear heart — 
she that's grown great!' 

"How is that. Little Sculptor of Elbow 
Lane? One year — ^and your fame has spread 
to the ends of the earth— even unto Elbow 
Lane ! It was the 'Europa' that did it. Cap- 
tain Chase saw a picture of your two figures 
last time he went to town. He said he couldn't 
speak for the lady; but the bull was an exact 
copy of Grange's old black bull they called 
*The Terror.' He declares you never could 
have fashioned the bull like that, if you hadn't 
watched *The Terror' many a time — shivering 
through the wire fence. 

"You would never guess, Drusilla, where I 
sit writing to you. In the old graveyard 
under an evergreen tree — I beg everybody's 
pardon for stepping among their graves. I 
am looking out over the hill at the waving blue 
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sky-line, where the solitary dead hemlocks 
point upwards here and there on the mountain- 
top. How was it that we never came here to- 
gether? 

"There are two graves as old as 1818. 
Mightn't the two who lie there have known 
Washington? And such odd, old-fashioned 
names! ^Content A, wife of Tobias Little' 
— the Littles monopolize the graveyard — 
'Christopher Peale,' *Mary Lamb,' *Mercy Lit- 
tle,' 'Theophilus and Clementine Little' and 
*Leon, son of Alvice Dunthom.' The thistles 
run riot over the grave of 'Emmeline E. Right- 
mire.' And — ^just fancy — on some of the 
square headstones, there wasn't room to en- 
grave the whole line; and so they carved the 
last syllable over the preceding one. It is 
rough to be crowded on one's own tombstone ! 

^'Mrs. Williams has a very grand slab for 
Jonathan. The ancient mariner is still on top 
— even in the graveyard: 

** *Be always ready night and day, 
I suddenly was snatched away.' 
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"She thinks she composed this epitaph her- 
self — ^though there was nothing sudden about 
his taking off, considering that Jonathan was 
eighty-seven ! 

"You write you are going back with your 
friends to Capri this summer. I thought you 
could not resist the charm of the blue fairy isle, 
that healed even your first homesickness. 
What letters you wrote to me then of the sea 
and the island and the natives I And how you 
grieved because Adam was not with you to 
enjoy the villa on the high cliffs! 

"Did I not know, Drusilla, that when you 
had been transported to that magic spot where 
old dreams come true — ^and where even we who 
have outlived them, may haply dream again 
— ^you would be consoled for the temporary 
loss of our little temple of the gods ? 

"Yet, even I was scarcely prepared for your 
breathless acceptance of the new life — your 
enthusiastic trips about with the professor, 
digging up dry bones. 

"I knew when the winter came — ^your first 
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winter in the city of wonderful nights, that my 
old-young friend, the good madame would 
show you the many places I loved. Madame 
wrote at once and enthusiastically, that they 
hoth regarded you as a prodigy ; hut to me your 
feats were no miracle. 

"Your letter from Rome came as an echo of 
my own past — ^your new master, your hard 
work, your swift progress. Ah, my dear girl, 
what it is, to have torn no veils from the shrine 
— to have life stretch before one — all new, 
smiling with magical surprise! 

"Ah, Drusilla — ^what power is yours to en- 
joy! What imspoiled zest of life! Can you 
wait until I come, my dear girl, before you 
see Venice? Perhaps even I may find my 
own old dreams again. I want to be assured 
that I am still young I 

"I was with you in thought as you revelled 
in the art galleries, where I went with my 
father when I was the small boy you like to 
remember. Yes, Drusilla, I stood before the 
master creations, as ravished as yourself. 
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And as the bells of St. Peter's chimed the 
hour, I climbed with you the capitol hill, and 
wandered at night where hand in hand we 
could smell the lilies of the Campagna. 

"You write that everything is made up for. 
All the springtime you had not known, you 
found waiting for you over there by the blue 
waters. Then you try to thank me, forget- 
ting what joy it is for me to hold the chisel 
and watch the flying chips of marble, as the an- 
gel's wings break forth. 

"For now I know that Drusilla, the little 
child of art — ^you remember the *Ugly Duck- 
ling'?— is no longer away from her swans 1 

"I have not detected a single note of home- 
sickness in your letters — ^you write you will 
remain until I send for you. 

"Stay then, Drusilla. Another year will 
pass in a flash, little maid. We do not need 
you here; but the world waits for your mes- 
sage. You ask me in every letter — am I 
happy. Yes, I am happy. And do I want 
you to come home yet? No — ^not yet — ^but 
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think of us always as home — ^waiting and 
watching for our little one across the sea. 

"I have cleared an empty space now beside 
the angel When wffl yoVgive me something 
to fill the vacant niche? 

"And one word more — ^are you happy? 
We men blunder so easily with hearts like 
yours. Have I read aright between the lines? 
Remember I depend always upon the confi- 
dence you promised me at the very first — ^to 
the utmost, you promised. Therefore tell me 
whether I have mistaken you, Drusilla? Are 
you happy, little maid? 

"Alan/' 



XIV 

THE ENCHANTED ISLE 

Night in Capri. 



((' 



**Tii|Y Best Friend: 

^^^ "Let me begin at the end. You ask 
me — am I happy? Am I? I don't know. 
What is happiness, Alan? I am afraid to be 
so glad. 

"Is it to be busy all the time — full to the 
brim with the thing one loves to do— the thing 
that is one's very own? Then I am happy, 
Alan. 

"Is it to be cared for, watched over, thought 
well of-one's very wish anticipated-is it to 
be in the midst of such beauty, that I ask my- 
self a dozen times a day — am I indeed plain 
Drusilla of Elbow Lane? Then I am happy, 
Alan — I am dizzy with the joy of looking over 
heights. 
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"My dear new mother — for so she begs me 
to call her — lavishes upon me such love as I 
never knew— except from Adam. Professor 
John is so kind — ^no wonder Adam loved him! 
— that sometimes I fear he is following in Jer- 
ry's footsteps. That is indeed the only 
shadow on my very vivid joy. I am so petted, 
so humored, so extravagantly looked out for — 
did you tell them all to spoil me, Alan? — that 
I think I will wake up some bright morning 
like the poor fellow in The Arabian Nights, 
now caliph, now swineherd — and find myself 
helping grandfather down to his chair on the 
porch, or lying in the old flat-bottomed boat 
tied to the tree roots — ^looking out from the 
cove towards the magician's castle across the 
lake. Only the magician came real for me — 
as Adam said he would — 'a man with power" — 
and I move around in the spell he has con- 
jured. 

"Adam said I was his fairy princess-but 
now that I really am enchanted, I don't want 
to wake! For the dream and I have become 
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one. Do you think the spell will last for- 
ever? 

"Alan — ^Alan, this beautiful place! I 
never shall tire of it. It is ever new to me — 
the varying moods of the sea. People don't 
half live who may not change their outlook. 
Sometimes of early mornings, when I open 
my window and gaze over the cliff and out 
upon the blue water, I dare not breathe for 
very ecstasy I I want to cry out to the whole 
world to come and look. Then I go to my 
studio and try to put it all into my work for 
those who may see only that. 

"They are so good to me. Professor John 
and his mother — everybody is so good to me! 
I have my studio in a rambling wing of this 
old stone villa, where I can see the boats that 
land below and the tourists visiting the blue 
and green grottos. 

"I need not tell you what you already know 
—for one who has seen the fauy isle of Capri 
never can forget. Anything might happen 
here, Alan, anything! The voices of the past 
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call to me and make me long for life — more 
Ufe! 

"Madame says I ought to have life 
crammed down my throat red hot/ She says 
I was created for a star part, and if she were 
a man, she would show me! Then my very 
good little mother wisely shakes her head and 
glances askance at Professor John. Her son 
is too 'dove-colored' — she deprecates. And to 
think, Alan — ^that once your DrusiUa was 
*dove-colored' also! 

"The things that indeed have happened 
here! John revels in the harvest of mosaics, 
has-relief s, Roman coins and stone inscriptions. 
I can see from a window of my studio the ruins 
of the Villa Jovis on the high cliff and imagine 
the gorgeous revels of the court of Tiherius. 
John and I go ^spooking,' mother calls it, hy 
moonlight among the ruins. He would like 
to restore as a residence one of these twelve 
villas of the Caesars; hut his mother prefers 
our own more modem nest. Indeed she in- 
sists that John is too old for her. 
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''Madame will have it that her son is 

haunted, as Jerry used to say I was. Poor 

Professor Johnl He was so good to Adam! 

I wish one of those old Egs^ptian queens would 

come alive for him. A munmay would he so 

tremendously well suited to John. How he 

would enjoy her reminiscences — ^her antique 
flavor 1 

"I am glad we are to remain here all wmter, 
overlooking the fertile little valley, perched 
in our eagle's nest on the precipitous cliflF. I 
have christened our villa 'Eagle's Nest' — ^ma- 
dame insists that the place has heen waiting 
for me to name it — and so I am cradled here, 
trying to flap my wings in the eagle's nest- 
trying, oh, so hard, dear Alan, to flap the 
wings you have unhoimd 1 

"For all this heauty of sky and sea and land 
— all this royal welcome and content of loving 
hearts, has come to me — ^who have done nothing 
to deserve it — ^to plain Drusilla of Elhow 
Lane! But I will deserve it, Alan — I will — 

I Willi 
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**And now for you. Oh, I heard all about 
you from Jerry. Indeed his letter is full of 
just you. He says you have accomplished 
wonders — ^that the mountaineers all love you 
and look upon themselves as your vassals. 
He says you go about like a general, marshal- 
ing your forces— that you have opened new 
vistas to each one. You are indeed their very 
own Count of the Mountain now I , 

"But — oh, Alan — don't you make any more 
statues? Have you stopped being the fairy 
boy — my fairy boy? ^ 

"I have such strange fancies. What is as- 
phodel, Alan? Is it a tall, white flower whose 
scent is sweet and strange and heavy with 
promise, like the Roman lilies? Here is a line 
I found in an old book yesterday: *I am com- 
ing to you across the fields of asphodel.' 

"And last night I dreamt that I stood on 
the border of a wide plain, thickly grown with 
these white flowers. And as I stood there, 
looking over the heads of the strange blooms,, 
feeling very smaU and sad and very alone in- 
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deed — I saw you coming towards me, coming 
across the field — ^between the tall flowers. 

''Oh, I was so glad to see you, Alanl I 
sighed to awake and find only the cliffs, tiie 
blue sky and bluer sea — ^and no yout 

"What is the matter with me, Alan? Am I 
happy or am I just homesick — ^and shall I 
know soon? 

"There is something I want to remember — 
it eludes my grasp— but I think when it comes 
back to me, I shall know what the matter is 
with me. 

"I am working now on the statue to send 
you for the empty niche — ^the statue that is to 
speak my message. You know I must be- 
lieve. It is like Hans Andersen's story about 
the apples that were to make the king's daugh- 
ter well. 

'What have you got in your basket?' the 
fairy, who was disguised as a beggar, asked 
the woodcutter's son. 

Apples which are to make the king's 
daughter well,' he answered politely. 



ct r 
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" *So shall it be and remain!' 

**A(lam loved The Ugly Duckling' best of 
all the fables; but he bade me always to re- 
member about the apples which were to make 
the king's daughter weU. Inspiration first, he 
said, then to believe in it, that my courage 
should never fail — and then to work. 

"It was the Diana you took away to make 
room for my work — ^wasn't it, Alan? Ah — 
but this is to be a larger group — life size. 
How much space did you leave for me? The 
maestro insists that I shall compete for the 
grand prize. And that will please you. 

"To-morrow he is coming to spend a month 
with us and teach me every day. I shall win 
— and then — oh, Alan, I suppose it is all real. 
I suppose I am real. I suppose you will let 
me come back soon, and that I shall find you 
— still the fairy boy again? 

Tell me then — am I happy, Alan ? 
^You say my life here has consoled me for 
the temporary loss of our temple of the gods 
— ^no, oh — ^nol Do not think this, Alan^ — I 
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shall have to come back home right away if 
you do 1 For nothing can make up to me for 
our old life and you« I dare not stop to think 
about it very hard — as Adam used to say — ^f or 
fear I should Juwe to fly back — ^and you have 
bidden me stay and work, 

"But oh, Alan — ^never think I forget! I 
cannot bear that — for I long to come when 
you caU; and I am always ready and waiting. 
Did you not bid me stay, Alan? Am I not 
doing the thing you wished? 

"Give them all my love — ^the captain and 
Jerry and Lucy Grange and you. And since 
you can do anything, make Jerry marry Lucy 
• • . and don't forget the ^Tou* — ^Alan — ^*' 

As though a whu-lwind had smitten her, the 
pen dropped from Drusilla's fingers. She 
started to her feet and put both hands to her 
brow in a sudden, mighty bewilderment. Ah, 
but she would send him what she had written I 

The girl sealed her letter — opened wide the 
window and leaned far out to sea. 
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She was alone. The professor had gone up 
to the hotel to bring the maestro back with him; 
there was no light in Madame Vorshage's 
chamber. 

Drusilla threw back her head and laughed 
up at the stars. The evening star Alan had 
shown her the night they found each other, 
hung low in the velvety blackness. 

"But he can see you/' she murmured rap- 
turously, "when he draws aside the curtain in 
the chamber of the gods to-night. The some- 
thing that I wanted to remember, has come 
back to me — only something that Jerry once 
said — ^but now I know — *Are you married to 
that dead man?' he asked me — ^*or are you such 
a fool as to think you can marry Alan Malco?' 

"Alan — do you hear me — ^Alanl I am 
such a fooir* 



XV 

THE CHAMBER OF THE GODS 

■ j^OR the next year, Malco was too much oc- 
-■- cupied with the land improvement, to 
miss Dnisilla or even to notice that her letters 
were fewer. He thought vaguely in the win- 
ter of going to Italy — ^perhaps the whole party 
might visit Venice. Then he decided Ma- 
dame Vorshage was scarcely able to travel and 
that for a wMe yet, DrusUla was better with- 
out him. 

In the Fall of the third year, the sculptor 
was immensely gratified to receive by cable the 
news that his pupil had won the gold medal 
for her marble group: "The Rescue." 

The design of the statue had been kept from 
him by the girl's express desire. She wanted 
him to see it "all at once" she wrote ; and Alan 
religiously refrained from further inquiry. 

162 
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Before the leaves fell again, Italy rang with 
the fame of a young artist — a girl not yet 
thirty. They placed her work in the puhlic 
gardens, where once Alan's world-famed 
group had stood. 

"So that I cannot send *The Rescue' to you, 
dear Alan," Drusilla wrote. "It belongs now 
to the city — but oh, do come over and see it I 

"I am mailing you a photograph of the 
marble group. Will you, to please me, open 
the envelope at the very hour you found me — 
our hour of the mystic green twilight? And 
will you open it when you are all alone in the 
chamber of the gods? Open it, dear Alan, 
just a fortnight from to-day — so that I shall 
know when to think of you in our own dear 
place — and if the picture is worthy, put it in 
the niche you have kept for me — ^not guessing 
what I should send you. 

"For it is my heart, Alan — ^my very heart — 
and when you look, you. will understand. I 
have worked — I have worked — ^for thisl 

"But if I have not pleased you, Alan — ^if I 
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have not pkased you, I shall have failed, 
though all the world acclaim — ^f or what I do 
is just yours 1 Do you remember what you 
said once, about hating to read pity in the out- 
side glances? Alan — ^Alan, for praise or -or 
pity, the outside glances have long ceased to 
count with me I 

"Did you say I must stay away five years? 
Three of the five have passed. You asked me 
to tell you truly; and I promised — ^and so — I 
am not happy, Alanl'* 

''' I am not happy, Alanf^ the man re- 
peated — ^troubled, mystified — and waited im- 
patiently for the next mail. Why was Dru- 
silla not happy? What had gone wrong over 
there? Could it be the professor? How far 
would Drusilla's gratitude to this man who 
had brightened Adam's last days, lead her? 

"John and I" — ^the phrase often recurred 
through the girl's letters. Alan vaguely 
blamed himself— abruptly wishing he had 
gone over or sent for Drusilla earlier. The 
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little maid had earned her right to happiness. 
Surely now she lacked for nothing — she had 
spoken part of her message — ^she was sm*- 
roimded by loving friends. Was it only that 
the child wanted to come home ? 

Annoyed and mieasy, Malco hurried to the 
one-story, frame post-oflSce. Groups of girls 
clustered on the wooden steps, busily knitting 
brightly colored silk neckties, the latest fad. 

The sculptor went inside — ^the mail had just 
arrived. A stir at his presence swept through 
the crowd. The men saluted the landowner 
with respectful interest. The giggling girls 
nudged each other and eyed him slyly. In a 
few moments, Jerry Trap came up the walk — 
a metamorphosed Jerry, sedate, capable, con- 
trolled. They shook hands. 

"Mr. Malco I I was coming over. Can 
you go with me to select the site for the new 
power-house this afternoon?'* 

"To-morrow, Jerry. I have a committee 
meeting on hand this afternoon." 

"Mr. Malco" — Jerry stirred uneasily — 
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"have you heard from Drusilla lately? She 
never writes to me any more/* 

"Why, yes, Jerry, I had a letter this mom- 
ing. I tLk"-^th ^dden decWon-'W 
little friend will return home very soon." 

"Ah," the youth breathed a sigh of relief, 
"that's what I want to hear! Three years 
make a sight of difference in some folks," 
he reflected a moment. "She'll find us mighty 
tame after her fancy flights over there. Dru- 
silla always was himting the moon ; and now at 
last she's really foimd it." 

"Who said DrimUaf^ Captain Chase's 
ruddy face peered over Jerry's shoulder. 
"Talkin' about the child?" 

"Mr. Malco says Drusilla's coming home 
soon, Captain," Jerry returned heartily. 

"No?" the good man's face beamed with 
joy. "That's the best news everl When — 
to-day?" 

"No, nor to-morrow — ^but soon. What do 
you say to a fortnight?" Malco laid his hand 
on the captain's shoulder. 
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"Can't come too soonl When you wrote 
last— did you give the chUd my love?" 

"Yes, the last time and the time before that 
— and always — and she sent you this message 
— *Show Captain Chase the statue, "God 
Hath Sent His Angel" — and tell him that be- 
fore Adam came, he was the angel to the 
lonely little girl with the very straight hair V " 

The captain's eyes filled. 

"Will you come over to the house to-mor- 
row night, good friend?" Malco continued. 
"We'll spend the evening together in Dru- 
silla's chamber of the gods. I'll tell you there 
the story of the statue and show you the pic- 
ture she's sending me by this mail." 

"Drusilla's picture?" — ^the other questioned 
eagerly. 

"No — ^but a photograph of her marble 
group which has just taken the grand prize in 
Florence. Ah" — as the grated window opened 
and the postmaster obsequiously handed a 
square flat package to the landowner — ^**here it 
isl" 
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A tall dark girl edged near to the window; 
and Lucy Grange, disregarding the others, 
glanced timidly at Jerry Trap, who re- 
turned her greeting with a friendly nod. 
Malco drew the captain aside. 

"Give them a chance— I saw him driving 
with Lucy yesterday." 

*Xucy's a good sort," — ^the two friends 
turned up Elbow Lane — "and she's certainly 
got 'em on Jerry yet. It's right strange how 
the girl hangs on — she that always carried her 
head so high — ^but there's no chance for her, 
while his is full of the child." 

"I think," Malco rejoined slowly, "that may 
be one reason Jerry is so anxious to see Dru- 
siUa again. He feels slie is not for him — ^but 
he isn't sure." 

The older man turned wistfully, "Mr. 
Malco— sir" — ^he hesitated painfully and re- 
garded his companion with troubled eyes^ 
"who is the child for?" 

Alan started. "For herself," he returned 
shortly. Then as the captain's face remained 
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overcast, "What's put that idea in your head^ 
good friend? Who's been talking to you?" 

" Everybody" — ^gravely — "but I don't take 
no stock in what they say." 

"What do they say?" Alan glanced at his 
companion searchingly. 

"Oh I" — ^the captain's face turned a bright 
scarlet — "It's not for me to carry tales. 
Only I know the little one is just a woman- 
child, Mr. Malco — that's all — ^just a woman- 
child with a very tender woman heart. Her 
hair was short and straight when I knew her 
first, and her eyes that wide and — and — ^star- 
Hke ; and she used to look at me wistful like — 
as if there was somethin' I ought to do for her ; 
yet I never could sort of know just what it 
was; and so I kept on tryin' things. I don't 
understand girls, no— nor women neither. I 
never did, Mr. Malco — so I treat them all with 
care. They seem to me just like children, 
never really grown up— always needin' some- 
thin'— and always willin' to be made happy. 
God bless 'em I So I say, it's up to us men to 
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make 'em happy. The Lord didn't intend one 
of them to stand alone — ^they're just plainly 
His little ones, sir/' 

"And your own girls, Captain?" — ^Alan re- 
turned lightly to mask his own emotion — ^**Are 
they still leaning on you? Don't you ever 
wish that at least one of them had heen a hoy?" 
They had reached the captain's house by the 
water's edge. 

"Never 1" — ^the other repeated with fervor. 
**Never, Mr. Malco. I don't know how to 
bring up boys. I'm too easy for boys. Yes, 
my girls lean on their mother and me; and I 
thank God for itl If they've had a happy 
childhood, they're less likely to look up at the 
stars some day and wish they'd never been 
bom. No matter what happens afterwards, 
if you've got the early happy days to look back 
on, it won't knock you out — for you've had it 
all once — come what may! A good founda- 
tion holds, Mr. Malco — spite of storm and 
stress. But won't you step in, sir? The 
mother'll be proper glad to see you. She's 
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anxious to thank you for givin' the school to 
our Melisse. It makes my woman feel com- 
fortable like, to see our eldest so well started." 

"Thank you," Malco returned cordially, 
"but I'll go on now. I have a railroad com- 
mittee this afternoon. To-morrow then, you 
will come to see the statue and the picture of 
Drusilla's work." 

The afternoon dragged. Alan could not 
keep his mind from the photograph— for by 
the date of Drusilla's letter, he was to open 
the package to-night. A restless impatience 
for the time seized him. 

In spite of all his experience, he felt himself 
to be on the verge of something tremendous — 
imknown — a shadowy something that waited 
to obsess him but a few hours ahead. 

As the sun went down, the sculptor took the 
picture Drusilla had sent and dropping the 
heavy curtain, waited as she had bidden — 
alone in their little wood-temple of the gods, 
until the last rays of sunlight should touch the 
feet of the marble angel. 
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As he stood watching the long golden shafts 
slanting through the skylight, the man 
thought of all that had come to pass, since a 
certain little waif struggled hither more than 
three years ago. First his mind reverted to 
Drusilla herself and the strange new life the 
years had brought her. Should he find his 
little comrade unchanged? 

What he desired had come to pass both here 
and for her — ^and she would be glad of the 
changes at home — since all her friends were 
held close to that generous heart. For her 
sake, he had won the confidence even of the 
fiercely distrustful Jerry Trap. 

Jerry's confidence! A sudden memory 
rose between the sculptor's eyes and the gol- 
den light: 

"I can imderstand what you must stand for 
to a girl like that. What's to prevent Dru- 
silla from falling in love with you?" 

Alan's startled gaze dropped to the empty 
sleeve tucked in his pocket. 

"TU$r he murmured at if in ftuwir. 
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"This — she is as sensitive as I am to externals, 
like me — a devotee of form. And yet" — ^he 
banished the thought as unworthy either — 
"Forgive me, Drusilla!" — scarce comprehend- 
ing why he prayed. 

Lower and lower the golden rays slanted 
over the marble figures. Now they touched 
the angel's outstretched hand — its wings — ^the 
skirt of its robe. 

"But, after all, Drusilla" — ^the man spoke 
her name aloud — "I have only shown you the 
way to your own." 

He stepped nearer, gazing humbly upward 
into the majestic countenance he had fash- 
ioned for his own illumination in this homr. 

"The girl is not," he answered his inward 
questioning, "a woman yet." 

The sunlight slid to the feet of the angel 
and brightened the motto engraven on the 
marble base: 

"God Hath Sent His Angel." 

Alan bent his head. Just at this moment, 
tthe had entered on that day. Slowly he 
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turned his eyes towards the heavy curtain in 
the doorway and moved where one standing 
on the threshold, could not discern his figure 
in the shadow — ^almost expecting to see a 
slight shape from out the lake, hesitating 
there. Then he rememhered that h^ had sent 
her away. She could not reach him — ^yet — 
and slowly the man began to loose the wrap- 
pings of the portrait. 

The light faded. Through the long open- 
ing in the roof, a calm green twilight suffused 
the chamber of the gods. The white ones 
glowed upon their creator in still benediction. 

Alan uncovered the picture — looked — ^and 
a breathless cry broke from his lips ! For the 
portrait in his hand was his own and yet not 
his own — strange and yet well-known — ^the 
very marble group that towered above his 
head, wrought by his own hand, yet repro- 
duced to the life by hers. For standing by 
the side of the angel, he saw himself — one 
hand held out to a kneeling figure, who had 
thrown herself in an abandonment of revela- 
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tion at the angel's feet. Drusilla, his pupil — 
his child — ^his comrade of the way. Drusilla, 
his little waif — ^unashamed to give the world 
her story. Very woman of very woman! 
And it was her heart she said she had sent to 
him — ^her heart that lay this moment in his 
hand! 

Long the man stood, close held in the em- 
brace of the fast darkening silence — ^rapt, mo- 
tionless — answering the passion of the soul 
that had so lavishly spent itself in the creation 
that spoke to him — for her. 

"Drusilla!'* — ^her name re-echoed through 
the silent spaces of his heart — ^"Dearest one — 
my girl/ My girir 

How had he been so long unconscious of 
her whose touch had caused the blighted rod 
of his own loss to blossom? He had not per- 
ceived his mate when she stood upon his very 
threshold— but now — ^what meed of recogni- 
tion should be hers for all his past blind- 
ness! 

The light died. Malco fastened the cur- 
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tain and remained all night alone in the place 
of the gods — one with them. 

And ere the birds sang at dawn— the silent 
chamber had become the shrine of the Little 
God alone, where a man who had known all 
other delight— power— fame and the pride of 
life — passed into the glory of the one thing 
he had not known. 

And to this visitant from far Olympus, 
Alan Malco opened full gladly both his heart 
and his arms. 
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DBUSILLA RECEIVES HEB MESSAGE 

IT was early morning; Drusilla and the 
professor loitered along the cliffs. The 
man, tall and extremely slender, stooped as he 
walked, so that his near-sighted eyes were al- 
most on a level with the gu-1 at his side. 

His sensitive face, featm'ed like his mother 
— ^his gentle manner — something altogether 
shy, unobtrusive and considerate about the 
man, appealed to the ever latent, maternal im- 
pulse in all women. Professor John was bom 
to be somebody's son — somebody's husband — 
somebody's father— a man in whom, to sum 
him up, there was no guile. 

At times he looked out to sea and lifted his 
cap to feel the wind on his forehead— at times 
he glanced at his companion with the same 
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look of eager, boyish appreciation that he gave 
the sea. 

Professor John had never told DrusiUa that 
he loved her; but she long since had read his 
story. To be loved was Drusilla's natural 
element. Without it she never could have 
flowered. The girl had brought to this quiet, 
serious man the happiest hours of his simple 
life. When she finished her morning's work 
in the studio, she was Professor John's will- 
ing comrade upon his afternoon relic-hunting 
expeditions. 

From the daily nuracle of the sun's rising 
behind the promontory of Sorrento, to the 
blue and green glory of its setting beneath the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, Drusilla's days with the pro- 
fessor and his mother were long hours of ever 
new delights. 

The quaintly costumed, Greek-featured 
peasants nodded to the oddly assorted pair as 
they explored the village, the ruined palaces, 
visited the studios along the cliffs, or climbed 
to Anacapri. Frequently archaeologists came 
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over the bay from Naples to share some new 
treasure with the famous, near-sifted pro- 
fessor. 

Drusilla always alert, sympathetic, enthusi- 
astic, expanded in the atmosphere that hov- 
ered over this dream world — ^the atmosphere 
of art to which she was native. As the gu-1 
wandered between the mountain peaks, the lit- 
tle island that had been the pleasure garden 
of two Casars, smiled upon one who felt her- 
self to be like a maid of that olden time, come to 
bum incense to the ancient, irresponsible Ones 
enthroned upon Olympus. 

Adam's little book of mythology still fondly 
cherished, had become alive as the woods of 
Ida which, at a touch of the enchanter's wand, 
had sprung into being and closed around the 
dreaming gu-l. She did not seek a way of es- 
cape from the mirage in which she moved — 
henceforth she would carve the ancient gods 
alone. 

For the island was more than Capri — it was 
Alan's place — the land of his delight — ^to 
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which she had been transported that she might 
work to please him. The girl's eyes, gazing 
through love at loveliness, fomid nothing 
wrong with the world. 

So, happily, Drusilla climhed the rocks with 
Professor John. The girl had come to ex- 
pect V attention des hommes — ^the while she be- 
wailed there was only one of her; and that 
one was for Alan. Yet Alan had not spoken. 

Surely he would respond to her last letter, 
in which she had lifted for an instant the veil 
from that which she carried in her heart. Or 
if not to the letter — ^to the picture of the mar- 
ble group, the expression of her gratitude to 
the magician whose touch had opened her eyes 
and taught her hand its cunning. For was 
not her work the monument that bore witness 
to her story and his? 

And his? Perhaps not his! How little 
after all did she know of Malco's life — ^and by 
what right had she taken his love for granted? 
Passion did not always beget passion. Had 
these three years of adulation led her to expect 
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too much? All the rest might love save Alan 
only — ^there was a Sappho once — ! 

^'Dnisilla/' Professor John interrupted 
the girrs meditations, "I shall run over to 
Naples to-morrow to take a look at the neck- 
lace a friend of mine brought from the tomb 
of Queen Kai. Would you care for such a 
necklace, Drusilla — ^heavy loops of dull gold, 
with the jewels still intact?" 

"A mummy's necklace? No, indeed I 
wouldn't, John. I feel haunted even to think 
of it. I should fancy there were grave-dust on 
it, and that phantom fingers were clutching at 
my throat. Oh, no, Professor John, let the 
mummy keep her loops of gold a few thousand 
years longer." 

*'What do you like, Drusilla?" — ^the man 
turned to peer into her face, with eager con- 
cern. "Let me bring you some memento of 
our explorations together — a vase from Pom- 
peii — a — ?" 

"John!" the girl interrupted excitedly. 
"Do you see that messenger from the hotel? 
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I know he is looking for us. I am sure your 
mother has directed him. Oh, do try to make 
him see us!" 

The professor lifted his near-sighted eyes. 
"Where? I seel" he waved his hat and 
shouted. 

The boy in uniform came bounding down 
the stone steps cut in the cliff. "A cablegram, 
sir. Is this Miss Vettori? I am to take back 
the answer." 

"Yes, yes" — ^Drusilla feverishly clutched 
the envelope — ^**I knew it! I knew itr She 
handed the paper to the professor — ^her eyes 
aglow. Slowly, in dazed fashion the man read 
aloud, 

"Shall I come for you — or would you pre- 
fer to return home by the next steamer? 
Alan." 

The girl scribbled a reply, dismissed the 
messenger and turned to her companion, her 
face radiant. 
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"But, Drusilla," he drew a step nearer, 
bringing his near-sighted eyes close to hers, "I 
do not understand. What did you answer, 
DrusiUar' 

"I wrote, *I am coming — ^next steamer/ 
Oh, Professor John!" — as the man suddenly 
dropped his eyes-"It is selfish of me to be so 
glad. I am grateful — ^indeed I am — ^more 
than grateful — ^to you and mother; and I 
do love you both, oh, so dearly I Is it 
always that way — somebody's joy is somebody 
else's pain — is it, John? Oh, Professor John 
— I don't want it to be that way I But don't 
you see — I have been away so long — don't you 
see that I must go back to Alan?" 

"But, Drusilla," the man gazed dumbly at 
the girl — ^his eyes like a child's, imcompre- 
hending, sorely hurt. Then almost uncon- 
sciously — impelled to his confession by the 
sense of imminent loss, "I cannot let you go — 
I love you, Drusilla." 

"I know it — I do know it, JoHn" — ^tHe girl 
held out both hands to him, her lips trembling, 
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her eyes filled with sudden tears — ^"Tbut, oh, 
dear John/' she finished piteously, "even as 
you love me, don't you see, I love Alan? 
Don't you see — I mu^t go back to him, John?" 



XVII 

INTO THE FAMUJAS 

* *T\TOT changed a bit — ^my own little child 

^^ still!" — the captain held Drusilla's 
face lovingly between his hands ; for Alan had 
taken the good man, his wife and Jerry to meet 
the steamer — "Would it be proper. Mother, 
if I kissed the child?" 

Drusilla laughed and kissed him instead. 
Jerry looked the girl up and down in undis- 
guised admiration. 

"You seem like thistledown, somehow. If 
I shake this hand, will I break it?" he 
glanced at the slender fingers in his. 

"Ain't you tired, Drusilla?" Mrs. Chase 

bustled near. "Ain't you all shaken up? 

Mr. Malco's brought his automaybiU to take 

ui back home. We'll get there in two hours, 

b« says. I'm mortal afraid of the pesk;^ thing ; 

iti 
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and I ain't never been in one before, nor 
wouldn't never be now, but for this same spe- 
cial and solemn occasion. I'll sit next to Pop 
and hold on — then you and Mr. Malco— and 
Jerry in front with the man that's runnin' the 
thing. There won't nothin' happen to Jerry 
Trap. He's a Jonah — Jerry isl" 

"A mascot — ^you mean," Alan glanced smil- 
ingly at Drusilla. Their greeting had been 
conscious — ^perfunctory. The girl's eyes fell, 
since she could not meet his imrevealingly. 
How different he seemed from the listless 
dreamer she had known — this alert, capable 
man of affairs! 

The car moved slowly, until Mrs. Chase, 
who sat fiercely clutching the seat and her hus- 
band's arm, her lips set to endure, had be- 
come accustomed to the motion. In about two 
hours they reached Malco's lumber camp 
where, to surprise Drusilla, a luncheon was 
served. 

Then over the new road, on through the 
town the car sped, Malco and Jerry vying 
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with each other in pointing out the improve- 
ments, the hydraulic station, the site for the 
power-house, and lastly, for soon they reached 
the drive around the lake — ^Malco's new hotel. 

Drusilla held her breath — ^they were enter- 
ing the village. The car crept by rows of new 
residences, the old post-office, the three reno- 
vated brick dwellings, once an offence to El- 
bow Lane — ^and now they passed the general 
provision store kept from the beginning by 
Jonathan Williams and wife. 

"Where they used to sell the dolls!" the 
girl cried reminiscently. "Oh, Alan — ^just 
see the dolls 1 I do so want to buy one. May 
I buy a doll, Alan?" 

"Buy them all, Drusilla" — Malco stopped 
the car — ^**This is a gala occasion. You can 
give the dolls out as we go along." 

"All but one, Alan — all but one!" Drusilla 
ran up the wooden steps. The door was 
locked. She shook it. 

Somebody in the house, picking out on the 
piano, "In the Sweet By And By" with one 
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finger, stopped abruptly; and Mrs, Williams' 
wizened face peered through the lace curtain 
of the parlor window. 

**Drusillar' the old lady threw up the sash 
with a bang. "It's never our Dnisilla — ^sure 
it's notl" 

"Sure it is I Open the store, Mrs. Williams, 
and let me inl I've come to buy a doll at last. 
I want all the dolls you havel" 

"Come in — ^yes, do come in 1 You see, I keep 
the store locked till after school. Melisse 
Chase is the teacher now. Oh, here they 
come 1'' 

The door of the school-house across the way 
— ^how well the girl remembered ! — ^burst open ; 
and a noisy crowd poured into the street and 
clustered around the car. 

"It's the green car — it's Mr. Malco'sl" one 
of the boys announced importantly. 

"They've got a red one up at the hotel — I 
like red ones better — ^they go faster — ^they go 
fast as — ^why it's the teacher — it's our Miss 
Drusilla!" — ^the smallest of the Grange's 
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clung excitedly to the girl's skirts. "Don't 
you know us. Miss Drusilla?'* 

"Don't I? Well indeed I do— though you 
were in kilts when I saw you last ; but now, oh, 
Freddy, you're almost a man! And this is 
Susan! Do you hide red and white striped 
sticks of candy in your desk yet, Susan? And 
Tony Grange ! Do you still put chalk in the 
ink, Tony?" 

They crowded around, asking questions all 
at once — "Where have you been. Miss Dru- 
silla?" and — "Did you come back to stay?" 
and — "Will you teach us any more?" And 
the girl laughed as she patted their hands, their 
bare heads — ^talking very fast — ^recalling each 
face three years older grown — until Alan 
pushed through the crowd, laden with a num- 
ber of long boxes. 

"Mrs. Williams only had twenty," he an- 
nounced. 

"That's enough!" Drusilla cried gaily. 
Are there twenty girls? Who wants a doll?" 
JSTineteen to give away!"— Alan bestowed 
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one pasteboard box in the car and handed the 
others one by one to the radiant girL And 
as Drusilla opened the boxes and found an 
eager mother for each flaxen-haired baby, she 
remembered her first doll made of the dough — 
the one Adam had helped her to bury; and the 
old wound in her heart softly closed. 

Then she stood up in the machine, call- 
ing, "Good-bye — Good-bye 1" and waved her 
hands imtil the group of eager faces disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. 

"Good-bye, Teacher 1 Good-bye — ^good- 
bye r' 

Drusilla listened — ^then, all constraint van- 
ished — "It was Adam's school," she said sim- 
ply, and Kf ted her shining eyes to the man at 
her side. 



XVIII 

JEEEY AEEIVES AT A CONCLUSION 

**T WANT to show you my new house, 

-i- Drusilla — and wouldn't you like to go 
through your old place again? There is no 
tenant, Mr. Malco won't rent it." 

"I would just love to, Jerry. Is the white 
pump you put up for me still in the yard?" 

"Yes, Do you really remember the time I 
built the pump for you, Drusilla?" 

"Of course I do. I remember everything 
that ever was. Do you want to know my very 
first memory, Jerry?" 

He nodded. "Yes, tell me — ^how far back 
was it?" 

And the girl began lightly, as they fol- 
lowed the course of the stream, "Well, it 
must have been very far back indeed; 
for I was being bathed in a baby's tin 
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bath-tub. The tub was painted yellow and 
shaped like a boat. And — ^as I stood up to 
be bathed — I saw — Jerry — I saw a big 
black roach swimming in the water. Ugh! 
I see it now — its horrid feelers. I was al- 
ways so scared of roaches. I used to end my 
— *Now I lay me down to sleep—' with — 
'and please, God, don't let me see any roaches 1' 
I think it is the way their feelers wriggle that 
freezes me with horror. Anyhow I screamed 
and huddled together in the far end of the tub 
— and then Aunt Rhoda who was bathing me 
— ^think of it, Jerry — ^Aunt Rhoda said, *If 
you scream again, I'll put it on youT — she 
really did say that!" the girl glanced up in- 
dignantly — ^reliving the dread climax. 

"She was a devil to say it!" Jerry retorted 
in quite his old manner. "Well — did you 
scream?" 

"Oh, no— I didn't scream — oh, no: — I was 
paralyzed at the mere idea — I think I must 
have just stiffened; for Aunt Rhoda went on, 
* You little fool ! Don't you know that spiders 
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and roaches and all kinds of creatures run 
over your face while you're asleep at night?* 
And I answered indiflferently, as though it 
were a matter of course, 'Oh, yes, ma'am!' — 
but I didnH know it — and ever after that I 
used to lean far out the bed at nights and pull 
up the blankets, so as not to make it too con- 
venient for the *all kinds' of creeping things to 
crawl up from the floor," 

"Poor little — I was going to say — *Silly'!" 

*'Say it, Jerry — do say it!" Drusilla clapped 
her hands, 

"You always needed somebody to pet you," 
her companion went on remorsefully, "Cap- 
tain Chase understood that from the very 
first ; but I always was an imp to you. I ought 
to have been thrashed!" 

"You were, Jerry — ^you often were 
thrashed! Do you remember how you told 
me your father liked to do it — * jolly well!' — 
you said? Oh, Jerry — ^there's the garden 
gate ! Let's go in as though we were two very 
grand visitors — come to consult grandfather. 
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It's just about his time," the girl sobered as 
they went up the walk together. "Poor 
grandfather! 

''Oh, the old man had a good enough time, 
Jerry remarked carelessly. "He had things 
about as he wanted." 

"You never were very sympathetic with 
grandfather, Jeremiah," the girl returned 
gravely. "I used to think you shook him up 
on purpose sometimes when you carried him 
down-stau-s." 

"Maybe I did — ^when he was extra snappy 
to you. Wasn't he a fraud, though? And 
how we country fools did all believe in the 
prophet^ 

"Well — after all, it didn't hurt us any. At 
least grandfather knew more than the rest of 



us." 



"It hurt you, Drusilla — ^but you always were 
a saint. How you ever stood it — a poor, pale 
slip of a girl — ^uncomplaining to the endl 
You make me feel like a selfish beast when I 
think of it now — ^all your steady endurance 
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and your quiet power of resistance. Wher- 
ever did your strength come from?" He 
turned and looked down at her wonderingly. 

"Alan says it was bom in silence and reared 
in solitude" — ^the girl answered his look with 
a smile. 

"Malco is always right — ^but I can't make it 
out." They had turned the comer of the 
porch and seated themselves on the kitchen 
steps. The trees were bare — ^the early frost 
yet on the grass — ^a few flakes of snow drifted 
through the air. 

Drusilla glanced pensively around the de- 
serted garden. "Why doesn't Mr. Malco rent 
the house?" 

"Don't you know, Drusilla?" the youth re- 
garded her half wistfully. "I think he keeps 
it 'sacred to the memory of.' And did you 
know that the Count of the Mountain has put 
a new stone over your grandfather's grave — 
and one over Aunt Rhoda's too?" 

"No," the girl reddened painfully. "I 
ought to have attended to that." 
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"Oh, youVe been busy making — 'clay toys' 
— as I used to call them. What an ignorant 
ass I was, Drusillal Never could hear any- 
thing except my own brayl But Mr. Malco 
has waked us all up. I told you about him in 
my letter; and now you can see for yourself 
— but I want to say this to you, Drusilla. I 
want to say right now, that I think Alan 
Malco is the salt of the earth ; and I believe he 
would never intentionally do wrong to any 
one.'' 

Drusilla's glance roved between the rhodo- 
dendrons to where the brook bubbled over the 
smooth, flat stones. 

"I'm glad to hear you say that, Jerry," she 
returned quietly. "I'm very glad indeed to 
hear you say that." 

"Yes — I admit I was a fool to be jealous — I 
— actually jealous of a man like him! But do 
you remember how I hated even Adam, from 
the very beginning — only because you liked 
him? The poor fellow had the patience of 
Job with me; but I wouldn't give in; and 
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finally Pop had to send me away to school. 
Do you remember? Poor Adam!" 

The girl trembled. "Oh — I remember 
everything about Adam. It was over there," 
she glanced towards the barn, "that we had 
our first studio— Adam and I. Captain 
Chase is going to take me to see it this very 
afternoon. He has the key. Oh, I do want 
to be in our Uttle bare room again 1" 

^'Being haunted? Yes, Malco gave captain 
charge of the old place. But, Drusilla" — 
with sudden change of manner — "shall we 
walk a little further? Don't you want to see 
me jump the hedge, eh — Silly?" 

"And spin the top and fly the kite and ride 
the mare?" DrusiUa grinned appreciatively. 

"Yes — ^but I'm not trying to coax you this 
time. I just want to lay a few old ghosts — 
and do the thing up in proper style." 

"Is this to be a funeral, Jerry?" 

"For the life of me, I don't know what it 
is. Silly. There — I'll never call you by that 
name again!" 
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"Sounds like an obituary 1 What's on your 
mind, Jeremiah Trap? Have you been to 
school this morning, or have you been fishing 
in the brook, or throwing stones at Farmer 
Grange's old Terror?" 

They had reached the hedge. Drusilla 
glanced across the wide lawn where Jerry's 
parents, arrayed in their Sunday best, were 
waiting on the porch of his new house. 

"Are we going to have a feast, Jerry? I 
am beginning to feel tremendously impor- 
tant." 

"Well — I guess so! You're the real thing 
around here; and everybody wants to kill the 
fatted calf for you. The old folks are giving 
a sort of house-warming. We've shut up the 
farm-house for the winter. But now, just 
wait a minute — don't peep through the hedge 1 
This is the something I've brought you here 
to tell you — the conclusion I've arrived at, 
Drusilla, after all these years." 

"Three. Yes, Jerry — ^you always did 
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manage to arrive; but since you call me 'Dru- 
silla' — I must prepare to be impressed." 

"Who's teasing now, Miss? Well — ^here 
goes the cat out of the bagl IVe thought to 
myself lately — shall I keep it up forever, hang- 
ing around a girl who doesn't want me, or 
shall I go after something I can get? Then 
I thought, I'll wait till I see her again — and 
so, I've waited. And now I want to say to 
you, that while I never can and never want to 
forget you, Drusilla — I feel towards you now 
as I feel towards the moon. You are not the 
little girl in the blue-checked apron — ^you don't 
need me any more, and you never will need 
me — I am not — I never was — ^in your class." 

"And so — Jerry dear?" 

"And so — I am going to marry Lucy 
Grange. You know — there — I will call you, 
'Silly' — ^just once more — ^you know I never 
did cry for the moon. Silly 1" 



WITH ADAM 

THE captain slowly fitted the key in the 
lock ; while Drusilla stood near the bam 
door, assailed by a host of memories. 

If only Adam were waiting on the other side 
that door! How often they two had stood 
here together, she clinging to his hand or to 
the tails of his long coat — and what a time it 
always took to open the rusty lock I 

Drusilla's eyes wandered to the tallest of 
the neighboring rhododendron bushes; and a 
sudden picture flashed into her mind: 

"What have you there, little girl — a dead 
bird?" 

A pale student stood looking down on a 
weeping child burying her doll — a world of 
S3mipathy in his quiet tones. 

"Not a bird." 
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"A cat then — or perhaps a rabbit?'* the pale 
young man stooped and gently laid a pink 
blossom on the tiny momid. '^ Something you 
care for, that is deadf' 

"Adam!'' the grown-up Drusilla cried in her 
heart. "Oh — Adamr 

"Are you ready to go inside, dear child?" 
the captain turned on the door-step. 

"We always went in together — ^Adam and 
I," the girl murmured softly. "We fitted up 
the room together. I was ten the day we 
finished it — ^he was twenty. I thought he was 
a million." 

"Wouldn't you rather go in alone, child?" 

"Oh, no, Adam loved you — ^you were the 
very first to come for me— you were the angel 
then, he said I Oh — ^have I not remembered 
him enough?" 

The lean years of barren simplicity in this 
birthplace of her art, arose and reproached the 
girl for the present years of plenty. 

"Everything is as Adam would wish it, dear 
child. Just remember that Adam is glad of 
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you." The captain pushed open the door and 
stepped aside. 

A moment — ^and Drusilla remained on the 
threshold, straining forward in dumh surprise. 

Had she gone back ten years ? For all was 
as she had known it in the very beginning. 
The room was not empty, as she had left it 
after her grandfather died; but her first little 
models — ^the hawk — ^the shepherdess asleep — 
heads of animals, her early crude attempts at 
figures were restored and arranged aroimd the 
walls, on the very shelves that she and Adam 
had put up in the happy long ago I 

Her old sculptor's bench stood in the corner 
— ^her modelling tools — a pile of clay ready to 
her hand; and in the centre of the room on 
its old pedestal, the uncovered bust of Adam 
gravely regarded her. 

Drusilla stretched out her hands — ^palms 
upwards; and as she softly stepped over the 
threshold of their old studio, Adam entered 
with her. Through a mist of tears, the girl 
jgazed into the blind eyes of the clay head — 
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"eyes on a level with mine" — ^he had written in 
that last, beloved letter. 

"Adam," she whispered tremulously, "are 
you satisfied with me still, dear? Oh, I love 
you — you who made it all possible — I thank 
you in this my hour. Are you glad of me now, 
Adam? Is it all right?" 

Forgetting the captain's presence, Drusilla 
waited in intense, expectant silence for the old 
communion in this place. Had it grown dim 
of late? Had she permitted something, not 
more dear but nearer, to usurp its place ? 

Had she kept equal faith with him who had 
begged her to remember he was with her al- 
ways — ^who had made her to feel "infinitely 
cared for and boundlessly loved"? 

Or if he seemed to have withdrawn, was it 
because her need of him no longer pressed? 
However it was, Adam understood — ^Adam 
was "endlessly satisfied" in her. 

Drusilla turned to the little window where 
he was wont to sit while she worked, regarding 
her with unwearied kindness; and once more 
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she fancied the outline of the teacher's dark 
head, his high, white forehead against the 
square pane. 

"Adam I'' the girl strained forward, her 
hands outstretched in the old appeal, as the 
familiar longing for his presence surged 
through her. "Oh, Adam — ^you know I could 
never love any one more than youl'* 

The captain swallowed hard, softly tiptoed 
to the door, and left those two alone. For a 
while he stood anxiously outside, rubbing his 
hands together in great perplexity, listening 
to the girl's strangled sobs, her hurried whis- 
pers — ^knowing she had brought Adam's let- 
ters to read, one by one, in the place of their 
old commimion. 

A look of sudden relief chased the trouble 
from the good man's eyes — ^his brow relaxed. 

"I don't know what to say to her, nor what 
to do for her — sure I don't — ^but there is one 
who knows 1 The child won't feel that way — 
by and by — ^when there is a Countess of the 
Mountain 1" 



A LATE SPEING 

LINES of boats shining in their new paint, 
were stored at the landing. Drusilla in- 
tended to row over to Malco's studio early the 
next morning; so she felt a chill of disappoint- 
ment when Captain Chase handed her a note 
from the sculptor. 

"I was going over" — ^the girl glanced ap- 
prehensively into the kindly, sun-burnt face — 
"Alan is not ill?'* 

"Not a bit of it, child. I saw him an hour 
ago — ^never looked better in his life. It's all 
right, little one, I'm sure." 

Drusilla glanced hurriedly at the note : 
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^There can be nothing said between us, 

dearest one — ^until all is said. I shall be wait- 
ing to-night — ^you know where, and at the old 

hour. Will you come?" 
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Would she come! Drusilla thrust the note 
into the pocket of her coat. 

^'Dearest oner — even the paptain must not 
see the shining of her face. 

'* Where's my own hoat?" — ^the girl stepped 
hurriedly into the darkened hoathouse. 

"What I Will you take the old hoat, child? 
Wouldn't you like to try one of these now?" 
Immensely gratified at her choice, the captain 
pointed coaxingly towards the shining row. 
''Or let me take you around the lake this morn- 
ing?" 

"Not to-day, Captain — I want my old 
friend — ^the boat — and not even you. I want 
to go oflF quite alone this morning; and, dear — 
don't let anybody worry if I am home late. 
Maybe I'll not come back till after dark." 

"I'll fix that," the captain laid his hands 
lightly a moment on her shoulders. "Remem- 
ber, dear child, you can always count on me. I 
know that whatever you do is just right." 

He watched Drusilla until she rounded the 
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curve of the shore, in the old boat he had given 
her twenty years ago. 

"Bless the child I" the captain took oflF his 
cap and raised his moist eyes to the windy au- 
tumn sky. "Bless her, God. It is for the 
little one, a late Spring I'' 
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WOULD she comet In Drasilla's heart, 
the Spring was at its flood. 

''Dearest oner the words — Ms words sang 
in her thoughts, as she steered her boat to- 
wards the cove. "Dearest one 1" he had called 
her. There was nothing wrong with the 
world. 

Until the afternoon shadows lengthened — 
for a whole day must pass before she might 
listen to the all that must be said — ^the girl 
lay on the cushions in the bottom of her small 
craft, tied to the tree roots, giving herself up 
utterly to the very present joy. 

On a level with her eyes, the bare, protrud- 
ing roots along the lake shore, twisted them- 
selves into the shape of a recumbent figure 
with arms and legs transfixed in the ground. 
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The thick, gnarled limbs might have been one 
of the tortured souls in the wood of ^'The In- 
ferno'— hands and feet imprisoned m the soil. 

Absently her eyes sought other figures and 
faces in the naked, creeping tree trunks. 
Somehow the helpless, rooted figure made her 
think of Professor John; and her thoughts re- 
turned to the adopted mother and the son 
across the sea. 

It was a pity — it was cruel there could not 
be another of herself — one for Professor John 
— one to fit gladly into that beautiful life with 
those two noble souls. For in this hour, the 
girl gave no thought to her work nor to the 
honors she liad won. A mighty obsession of 
tenderness was upon her — ^and, more woman 
than artist, she thought only of those she 
loved. 

As the shadows of afternoon lengthened, 
Drusilla roused herself and rowed across the 
lake. She moored her boat — ^the same Dru- 
silla would never rest in it again — and followed 
the path once taken with Alan, 
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At the sound of footsteps — ^a few mountain- 
eers returning from their day's work — ^the girl 
hid in the bushes. Surely her face shone I 
She smiled to herself in memory of that other 
day in these very woods, when he had sent her 
from him. 

"It is as though I had made myself fit by 
prayer and fasting for what is coming to me," 
she thought. 

^'Dearest oner — ^the refrain throbbed 
again and yet again through her thoughts. 
Since he had called her that, she could not go 
back into just plain living until — ^the girl was 
sure her face shone 1 

Her hour approached. Drusilla stood in 
the little patch, "Cathedral Wood." How 
she loved the columned stateliness of the tall 
timbers! And she would never look at them 
in just the same way again 1 For was not the 
world making itself ready for her to look 
through Alan's eyes? 

'^I come here to listen to the silence^' — ^he had 
said — and — ''In some mch wood as this, a cer- 
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tain man found the wooden image of a fair 
woman; and he called the image, 'Smiling 
Silence^ — and he took the image home with 
him and came to love it more than all besides. 
But the image wrought the man great woer 

''How, Alanr 

"The man loved — the image could not — 
no one can give more than is held within him- 
self/' 

Once again, as on that other day, the girl's 
rapt gaze f oUowed the upward pointing of 
the trees. The light fell, not so sombrely now, 
through their bare canopy. A startled chip- 
munk fled over a fallen log. A bright green 
ribbon snake curled and vanished across her 
path. Another glance around — a long quiver- 
ing sigh — ^and Drusilla had left the woods to 
the little people. 

She followed the laurel path to Malco's 
landing — "our laurel path" — ^he had said. 
Yet all the wood was hers, since he was hers, 
who had called her — ^**dearest one." He had 
made the enchanted princess, queen of that 
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fair realm — Ins heart — and was she not even 
now on the way to claim her own? 

The hroad leaves still glistened green upon 
the low thick bushes — the blossoms long de- 
parted. Lightly stepping from root to root, 
the girl sped on. As the last rays of the set- 
ting sun quivered across the lake, she climbed 
the fallen rocks and came out into an open 
glade. 

It was almost time. Drusilla hurried into 
the glory of the sunset — ^always the refrain in 
her heart — always the tall timbers. 

It was time. The sun had set. It was the 
hoiu* when all green things stand out with 
separate glow. She stood upon the threshold 
of the low temple — ^a glorified Drusilla, yet the 
same woman who once had drifted thither — 
desolate — ^not knowing what awaited her be- 
yond the curtain — ^bringing to the unknown 
magician, the model of the hawk. 

But now — ^what did the woman bring? 
Swept forward beyond control by the mighty 
tide of her emotion, Drusilla lifted the cur- 
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tain and stood within the pale green twihght. 
And now she did not heed the silent ones — ^nor 
the empty niche that waited — ^nor even now, 
the marble angel whose extended hand held in 
leash the lions. 

"Alanl" the woman cried as one who will 
not be denied. "Alan I" — ^for the chamber of 
the gods was empty of him. 

Then from out of the shadow whence he 
had stood to watch her on that other day, the 
man stepped forth and looked at the woman. 
This time he did not stretch out his hand to 
her— nor his arms— because one sleeve was 
empty. Alan stood and looked — ^and very 
slowly his hand clenched. 

One breathless instant 1 Drusilla answered 
the look — saw what she wanted to see — and 
leapt to his heart 1 

Darkness and silence in the place of the 
gods, save for two become as gods — ^who whis- 
pered. The evening star could not illumine 
the motto at the angel's feet. 

"And yet I feel it," the woman murmured 
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low. "I feel it — ^Alan — ^glowing through the 
night." 

"It is by love you feel, dearest one," he 
answered in her ear. 

"Alan — is one speaking?" 

They clung together, listening to the silence, 
'''God HATH sent His angeV — ^beloved — 
'and hath shut the Uons^ mouther 
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